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VILLAGE PREACHING. 
BY MR. ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Over the bay, opposite Swatow on the west side, is a large town called Toa-Chne. 
I have been wanting to go there; but the people have a bad name for turbulence, 
and I thought 1 would send Chai-ki over first to take soundings of the temper of the 
people. A native of course can go where a foreign teacher could not venture. His 
day’s adventures were more than usually checkered, but a brief synopsis of them 
will serve to give some idea of the work and of the man himself. 

His reception was not pleasant. As soon as he began to preach, he had plenty of 
people to hear him, men, women and children. He told in his own earnest, impas- 
sioned way the story of the wonderful love of God. Some laughed, some ridiculed, 
some stoned, and some abused and threatened. But he kept on, first in one place 
and then in another, in the streets, in the market, and at the gates of their temples. 
In one place a school-teacher was observed listening. Before Chai-ki moved on, the 
teacher showed his interest or his curiosity by applying for some tracts, and his 
caution by sending his pupils to beg for them, instead of going himself. 

Among his hearers, a so-called “wise man,” “Gaunang,” came up to puzzle him 
with hard questions. “Where is this God you tell about? Ican’tsee Him.” “No, 
you cannot see Him, but I will tell you where He is. He is everywhere. He is in 
heaven above and in the earth beneath, in the house and out in the field. There is: 
no place where He is not. He is here around us now, and He knows what you 
think, and what you feel, and what you do, and what you say.” “Why do you come- 
here to preach this doctrine? You eat the foreign money”—that is, you are sup- 
ported by-foreigners. “My friend, no amount of foreign money would lead me to. 
come and preach this doctrine, if I did not know it was frue. It is the truth,. 
and I have come to tell you of it, not that I may profit, but that you may profit and. 
save yourselves from the prison of hell by believing it.” 

In the course of his wanderings Chai-ki came across one man, Toa-no-chek, who- 
had heard this truth before, and knew enough about it to say it was not the folly his: 
fellow villagers pronounced it. Thus he spent the afternoon teaching and preach- 
ing from house to house, and street to street. . 

But it was getting late. Time had passed rapidly, and the setting sun bade him. 
hasten back to the landing. When he arrived, the regular boats were all gone. 
He tried to hire a special one, but no one would take him for less than twice the: 
sum he had in his possession. What was he todo? He was a stranger, preaching 
an unwelcome oouins in an unfriendly place. He turned back up the street. 
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Would any body let him stay in their houses over night and give him something to 
eat? He felt a little dejected, he said, but he prayed to God to take care of him 
and give him a place to rest in due time. His care being thus rolled off on Him 
who careth for us, the fire in his bones began again to break out, and soon he was 
preaching once more in another quarter of the town. Just as he had concluded, 
and was looking which way he should go next, a woman came up and gave him an 
invitation on the part. of a shop-keeper near by, to come and stop for the ug at 
his house. 

“God has answered my prayer,” said he. “He has raised up for me a friend 
among strangers,” and with a light heart he made ready to follow. 

But just then an unwelcome sight met his eyes. The town is at clan feud with 
an adjacent town. A crowd of the stronger portion of the people had been out 
fighting all day according to their desultory guerrilla kind of warfare, and were now 
coming home. Chai-ki had been warned to keep clear of them, and he meant to do 
so; but here they were, and here he was. In a moment they were down upon him; 
for he was a stranger, and he might have some connection with theirenemies. “Who 
are you? What do you want? What did you come here for? Tell us quick, or 
we will take your head off.” 

Such noisy demonstrations do not always involve peril; but in this case the dan- 
ger was real; for they had been worsted in the fight that day; one of their number 
had been captured and chopped in pieces before their eyes. Their passions were 
heated, they were furious with excitement and rage, and the way they flourished 
their spears and knives-about his head gave a fearful emphasis to their denuncia- 
tions. 

Chai-ki told them at once he had nothing to do with the other village, but that he 
was preaching the doctrine of Jesus, “Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

“What is that you say? A disciple of Jesus—are you? Stand back, the rest of 
you, let me”—This abrupt and unfinished speech was made by a stout fellow, who 
pushed his comrades right and left until he' stood face to face with Chai-ki. He 
raised a chopping-knife, ready to strike. . “Now speak the name of Jesus if you dare 
—speak! speak! speak !” 

That was Chai-ki’s hour of peril. But grace was given him to reply, which he 
did, even while the wicked hand still poised the cleaver over his head. “My friend, 
if you want to cut me, I cannot resist you. If you will strike, I must submit and 
take it, but hear what I have to say. There was once a man called Paul, who hated 
this doctrine as much as you do; and went about persecuting and killing its disci- 
ples; but afterwards he repented and believed the doctrine himself, and went about 

_ preaching it to others. So I am not angry with you for threatening me, but rather 
do I hope that when you hear what the doctrine is, you will love it as Paul did.” And 
then he went right on and preached Jesus. Very soon the uplifted knife had dis- 
appeared, and the man who held it stood listening to the name of Jesus, not once 
only, but twenty times, but not another insulting word. The danger from chopping- 
knives was past. 

Chai-ki had won the victory. He said what he pleased, and we who know him 
know that he hesitated not to declare unto them the whole counsel of God about 
sin. The only interruption he had was in the form of skeptical or sneering ques- 
tions. One of them and Chai-ki’s reply I must tell you. “If Jesus was the Son of 
God and had such great power, how could his enemies crucify Him?” “Why did 
not He escape?” What did God let Him be crucified for?” “Why did He not 
help Him ?” 

“Hear me,” said Chai-ki. “You are at feud with yonder town. You have been 
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out fighting to-day, and so you will keep it up until some middle man shall come and 
act as friend of both. Tell me, can you ever settle your quarrel satisfactorily with- 
out the help of a mediator?” “No, of course not,” said the crowd. “Well, now, 
there is a feud between God and man. Man has sinned and God is angry and 
means to punish him; but yet He is willing to forgive and wants to havea reconcilia- 
tion; and Christ has come to be a go-between. But before He could make peace, 
He had to pay for the wrong-doings of the guilty side, and the price He had to pay 
was his own life. And so He was willing to be crucified, and God was willing that 
his Son should be given up to death. On account of this death of Christ, the feud 
between God and man has ended, and I am come preaching peace and the forgive- 
ness of sins, if you will believe the truth.” 

During this discussion, the man who had threatened to kill him if he spoke the 
name of Jesus, had for a short time disappeared; but he was back, without his 
knife. When Chai-ki concluded, he stepped up and asked him if he was not hun- 
gry. Yes, but he was going to get something to eat. You may come with me, and 
I will give you supper and a place to sleep. This was invitation No. 2. He de- 
clined, saying he must eat rice with the shopkeeper who had previously invited him. 
The man followed him to the shop, and actually cooked riee for the man whom half 
an hour before he wanted to kill. 

Chai-ki had a good reception and a good supper, and a good opportunity to preach 
after supper to a house full, who listened to all he had to say. Before bedtime he 
got invitation No. 3, to spend the night on a boat at the landing—the man begging 
him to come, and promising a free passage to Swatow at daylight next morning. 
This suiting his plans best, his first host kindly excused him. He went along to the 


boat, speaking of God’s abundant goodness. He thought he should not have a place 
to sleep; God gave him not one, but a choice out of three. 
The next morning bright and early he was here to tell me what an excellent op- 


portunity he had had to preach the gospel. I have not given all the interesting 
particulars of this visit, but enough for once. I have yet to tell you that the seed 
thus sown is springing up and bearing fruit. © 


HENTHADA MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. CRAWLEY. 


the meetings of the young church.— 
Found the disciples all active and cheer- 
ful. The number of applicants for bap- 


Visit to Myindai—Inquirers, 

Henthada, April 4, 1864.—Having re- 
ceived several urgent calls from the little 
church at Myindai, to come and baptize 
some candidates who had been waiting 
a long time in expectation, I left Hen- 
thada in a boat near sunset, so as to 
avoid the heat of the day, which is fear- 
fully powerful at this season of the year, 
and arrived at Myindai about midnight. 

5.—At daylight removed from the 
boat to the assistant’s house, a neat build- 
ing, large enough to accommodate the as- 
sistant, school teacher and their families, 
and leave a room commodious enough for 


tism is seven. I soon judged, however, 
from conversations with them, that three 
at least were not only no fit subjects for 
the ordinance, but that they had them- 
selves such a conviction of the fact as 
would probably prevent their coming 
forward at all. I went out in the early 
morning to see some of the more hope- 
ful of the inquirers, and spent the hours 
before breakfast among them. Had, 
during the day, a number of heathen 
visitors, all more or less interested. 
6.—Wednesday. The church met, ac- 
cording to their custom, this evening for 
prayer and conference. Remarked upon 
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the 13th of 1 Cor., and endeavored to 
enforce the truth there so strikingly pre- 
sented, that “love” is the life and soul of 
Christianity. 


New Ideas—Baptism. 


7.—Came to-day on foot, a distance of 
about eight miles to the village of Paing- 
zaw-nau. One of the applicants for bap- 
tism lives here ; and, as I make it arule, 
whenever possible, to baptize the candi- 
date in his own village, I endeavored not 
to infringe it on this occasion. Arrived 
early and spent the day with a number 
of the villagers in conversation. Some 
of them seemed really arrested by the 
new idea of a Saviour and a heaven, ideas 
both utterly foreign to Buddhism. In 
the evening examined the candidate, and 
in the opinion of all the brethren who 
accompanied me, my own concurring, the 
evidences of his conversion were clear, 
and he was received accordingly. 

8.—Baptized in the cool of the morn- 
ing, and immediately thereafter returned 
to Myindai. 

9.—Saturday. Spent the day in prep- 
aration for the Sabbath. 


More Candidates. 


10.—Sunday. Anotableday. Early 
morning,—prayer meeting. Sermon at 
10 1-2 A.M., from Luke 9: 23. All the 
Christians, the candidates, and a number 
of inquirers and heathen present. After 
sermon, three young men presented them- 
selves for baptism. Their replies toa 
great variety of questions, many of them 
very searching, and the evidence ad- 
duced respecting their daily life, satisfied 
us all that no one could “forbid water” 
in the case of two of the applicants. The 
third was advised to wait. Many of the 
inhabitants having expressed a desire to 
be present at the baptism, that they 
might judge for themselves how much 
truth there is in the many absurd stories 
they had heard of our treatment of the 
recipient of baptism,—half an hour be- 
fore we proceeded to the water, one of the 
Christians stationed himself on the bank 
of the river with a gong, which he con- 
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tinued to strike until our arrival. The 
gong, as we had expected, had called to- 
gether a large concourse of people.— 
After singing a hymn, I explained brief- 
ly what we were about to do; and then, 
reminding them that Buddhism promised 
to save only those who needed no Sa- 
viour, while Jesus “‘came to seek and 
save those who are lost,” I urged them to 
repent and believe in Him. All were 
quiet, respectful and attentive. Remem- 
bering, however, that the people gener- 
ally restrain themselves until just the 
moment of immersion, I observed that I 
should be asked how the people of My- 
indai demeaned themselves, and, in a 
single remark, begged them to give me 
no ground for replying—‘they behaved 
like wild, uncivilized creatures.” The 
effect was good beyond my anticipation, 
for they remained perfectly quiet until 
the end. 

At the meeting this evening another 
candidate came forward. His business 


‘is that of a boatman. He engages with 


the owners of rice boats, at so mucha 
trip to Rangoon and back. He had once 
before asked baptism, but had been re- 
jected, because he was, he said, unable 
to see how he could follow his calling 
without violating the Sabbath. He was 
absent when the other candidates had 
been received, and arrived just after the 
baptism. His manner and all the evi- 
dence were in his favor, and as, on his 
last trip, he had faithfully kept the Sab- 
bath, forfeiting part of his wages for con- 
science’ sake, he was gladly and unani- 
mously received. 

11.—Baptized the candidate received 
yesterday, and left in the cool of the 
evening for Donabew. 


Fruitless Efforts. 


12.—Donabew. Moung Yangen, one 
of our best assistants, is stationed here. 
This town retains its old character of 
hardened indifference. Every effort 
hitherto made has seemed like water 
spilled on sand. This apparently unre- 
quited labor, this fruitless beating of the 
nether millstone, is peculiarly disheart- 
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ening to the native preachers, and I see 
that even Moung Yangen is not altogeth- 
er unaffected by it. 1 must endeavor to 
spend a few days with him as often as 
once in two months, besides having the 
pastor go down from Henthada at least 
as frequently. The people are hardened 
and indifferent beyond a doubt, but not, 
surely, to such a degree as to warrant 
us in utter hopelessness for them. 

After breakfast went with Moung Yan- 
genintothe town. Found, however, the 
sun intolerably hot, and after preaching 
at but one house, retreated. Went out 
again in the cool of the evening, and 
found a group of hearers who seemed 
somewhat interested ; at least they had 
interest enough to ask questions, and to 
listen, too, to the answers. 

13-16.—The morning and evening of 
each day has been spent among the peo- 
ple in their own houses. This continu- 
ous effort must, I am convinced, be pro- 
ductive of good. I can rejoice, at all 
events, that the gospel has been faith- 
fully preached. Moung Yangen is evi- 
dently much encouraged. 

17.—Sabbath. Early prayer meeting. 
Sermon from Col. 3: 1-3 at 104, A.M. 
After prayer and conference meeting in 
the evening, went into the town, and 
spent threé hours with a company which 
we found assembled at the house of one 
of the chief men of the town. Met and 
answered again and again the same old 
questions and objections concerning the 
origin of sin, the reasons of calamity, 
misery, &c., &c., with necessarily a great 
deal of logomachy. The solid truths of 
the gospel were presented without stint 
and without disguise, and this has been 
on the whole the most satisfactory preach- 
ing occasion of all. 

RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CARPENTER. 

The Work of the Theological School. 

Rangoon, May 10, 1864.—My hopes 
are high,—too high, if we look at the 
mutability of all human things. But 
when wé think of our high end and of 
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the favor of Heaven resting, as it seems 
hopefully to rest, upon us, our plans and 
our work,—they do not seem too high. 
Provided only, we have our hopes on 
God, and work meanwhile, need we check 
them in such a cause ? 

More and more, month by month, have 
I felt the importance of just this work 
for the Karen churches. I have seen 
things among them which greatly disap- 
pointed and somewhat depressed me. 
But every new fact of a discouraging na- 
ture has only tended to impress upon my 
mind the urgent need of just such work 
as Ihave been sent to help do among 
them. How, but by bringing Divine 
truth to bear upon their hearts, can we 
save them from falling into error and 
sinful practices, and supply a deplorable 
lack of deep and thorough religious ex- 
perience, which I fear exists among them ? 
It seems to me the only remedy, and in 
spite of the distrust of the effect of the- 


- ological education upon spirituality, I do 


believe that that lack may be supplied 
directly or indirectly in a school like this, 
as well or better than through other mis- 
sionary agencies. All depends upon the 
codperation of the blessed Spirit in the 
hearts of teachers and taught, I know ; 
but we shall be dealing constantly with 
Scripture truth in its more practical forms, 
and we certainly begin our work with a 
deep feeling of our need of that pre- 
cious Spirit. 


LETTER FROM MRS. INGALLS. 
More Baptisms—Trials. 

Thongzai, May 22, 1864.—Last Sab- 
bath five more Burmans were added to 
our church by baptism. As in my last 
report, four of these are our neighbors 
and those who have witnessed for our 
truths for two or more years. The fifth 
is a merchant from the Burman province. 
He has been living near some of our 
Christians for the last seven months, and 
seems very sincere in his professions.— 
His wife is a good listener, but she has a 
bad temper to contend with, and we 
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wait for the workings of the Spirit in her 
heart. We had other applicants, but 
they were prevented in the ordinance 
by their heathen friends. 

In this cup of joy we have our min- 
gled drops of sorrow over two of our old* 
members. One was suspended for neg- 
lect of his wife, and after several admo- 
nitions we suspended him on the rule of 
1 Timothy 5: 8. 

The other man we have excluded for 
intemperance ; of the first, we hope ; but 
the last has entered the broad road of 
ruin, and our faith for him is very weak. 

Thus you see we have our church trials 
as well as our joys. . 
Guiding the Churches—Religious Services. 

The responsibility of guiding these 
new churches is very great, and I ask 
your prayers for the pastor of these 
churches. I have taught him so far as I 
have known the way, but there are 
times when he must use judgment and 
wisdom in the use of God’s rules, and he 
needs your prayers. 

Our services for the year do not vary 

‘much from those of last year. We have 
Sabbath school, Sabbath morning preach- 
ing at ten, prayer meetings for both 
males and females at twelve and one 
o'clock, Bible class at half past one, fol- 
lowed by texts of Scriptures from old 
and young. Then we have preaching 
Sabbath evening, conference meeting 
Thursday evening, and preaching and 
preparatory services on Saturday night. 

Locating the Preachers. 

Iam pressed with work, and this is 
owing to the change I am making for the 
preachers. My workers are only men 
of four years’ Christian experience, and 
in order that they might be under my 
special direction and instruction, I have 
had them located near me till last Janu- 
ary, when I gave them their districts for 
a temporary period. I have watched 
them closely and found my designation 

_ was not the very best, and so thought of 

a change of preachers. I saw each one 

had a tie to his place, and I was cautious 


about making known my wishes. 
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It has been a subject of lone but earn- 
est prayer; and now when I made known 
my wishes, I found each one ready for 
the change. I think the Lord is with 
us, for I find the Christians and heathen 
of these several places most active in 
getting land and materials to make a 
home for their teacher. I returned last 
week from a trip for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for one of these places. At the 
end of this month the arrangements will 
be completed, and then we shall all gath- 
er for our Bible study of three months. 

When this reaches Boston, you may 
think of us in our stud$, and pray that 
the Lord may be with us. 

I have told the people that I must 
leave them for a time; and, though it 
has caused some sorrow, I hope they will 
make themselves strong for the work. I 
have tried to make these people strong 
in themselves, looking to God alone for 
protection, and now the testing time will 
come. The way does not ‘seem very 
clear to me now, but I expect to see the 
cloud and the pillar. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. KINCAID. 


Employment and Support of Assistants. 
Prome, April 15, 1864.—I have been 


compelled to abandon several hopeful 


fields of labor, for want of means to carry 
on the work. One excellent assistant, 
whom I had placed in Thayet, I was 
obliged to recall. Br. Rose wrote me 
urgently for an assistant, and he is now 
at work in Kemendine, and Thayet is 
again abandoned. I have been up twice 
and spent a few days there. 

Moung En, another assistant, has long 
been dismissed, also Moung Mhong, a 
most excellent preacher; but his wife is 
efficient, and having no children, he is 
able to labor in thé gospel a good deal. 
Then Moung Shway Nhau and Moung 
Cheen, both ordained ministers and who 
live in Enma, thirty miles from Prome, I 
have aided a little, and two churches in 
Enma and Ginge-meoke have assisted. 
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‘Moung Myatt goung and Moung Shway 
Nee and Moung Yangen I have paid in 
‘full, one twelve rupees, and the other 
two, ten each. I have another very in- 
telligent and excellent preacher, who is 
engaged in reducing the Kyen language 
to writing and translating some of the 
more simple portions of the New Testa- 
ment into that language. He has been 
now nearly a year at work and has done 
well. Several of the Kyen Christians now 
read and sing in their own language. 
I have paid this man, Moung Company, 
ten rupees a month, and besides had to 
furnish him witli a house. Even at this 
rate 1 am paying out over forty rupees a 
month, and shall come out in debt at the 
end of the year, if nothing more comes 
to hand. To dismiss more of my labor- 
ers, is almost equivalent to an abandon- 
ment of the mission. To plant and to 
water is the great work. 

I have eight congregations or church- 
es in the country, and two of them are 
as strong as thechurchin Prome. Three 
hundred rupees a year will not pay my 
travelling expenses. Shall I give up 
travelling and let the country go? 


Benefits of Expansion. 


The history of Maulmain is well known. 
For some twenty-five years, two and three, 
and a part of the time four missionaries 
have been in the Burman department, and 
only one Burman church. The thou- 
sands of agricultural villages remain to 
this day entirely heathen. There has 
never been any persistent labor in the 
country, and of course few harvests. 
Surely we ought to learn something after 
so many years. Had I remained and la- 
bored all my time in Prome, I doubt very 
much whether the church would have 
been larger or more efficient than it is 
now. And if there had been two or 
three more missionaries here, and had all 
labored in this town, I do not believe the 

church would have been larger or strong- 
er than it is now. I come to this con- 
clusion from what I have seen in other 
places ; and at our convention in Maul- 


main in 1852, I urged repeatedly this 
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plan of labor. I have been endeavoring 
to carry it out, and have in some measure 
realized what I anticipated. 


Village Preaching. 

I have yet to learn that the population 
of Burman hamlets will not listen, and 
more or less receive the gospel. Then 
again the agricultural villages are a vast- 
ly more stable, trustworthy class of peo- 
ple, than the trafficking, huckstering 
classes in large towns. It is time, high 
time, that we adopted some simple and 
inexpensive plan to carry the gospel 
among the villages. Burmah will never 
be evangelized, if we sit down in a few 
river towns, and there rest satisfied. To 
carry the gospel over a large district, na- 
tive laborers must be employed; and, to 
render these assistants efficient and en- 
terprising, the missionary must set them 
an example of endurance, patience and 
perseverance. He must never allow 
himself to be discouraged. 


Dismissing Assistants. 

Prome, May 25, 1864.—I have been 
obliged to dismiss five of my native la- 
borers for want of means to sustain them, 
and this greatly contracts my field of 
usefulness this year. Last year I was 
able to occupy no less than ten import- 
ant points besides Prome, and distant 
from ten to one hundred miles, and the 
number baptized last year was fifty-two. 
In eight of these place’ small churches 
have been formed, and the prospect of 


.enlargement all that could be expected 


from the amount of labor performed.— 
This year, that is from the first gf Janu- 
ary to this date, only nine have been 
baptized. It is true the five men dis- 
missed will labor more or less; but being 
confined to hard labor in the fields to 
obtain support for their families, they 
can preach but little except on the Sab- 
bath. 

It grieves me to see such noble-hearted 
men, so earnest, and so well qualified by 
nature and by gracg to preach the gos- 
pel of the Son of God, compelled to leave 
the work to procure food and clothes. 
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Any one of these men can preach as 
much in amonth asI can. They are no 
novices in pointing sinners to the Lamb 
of God. 

. When I look over this vast field and 
see the multitudes for whom Christ died, 
I want to see every man preaching who 
can and is qualified to preach. It costs 
from four to five dollars a month to ena- 
~ ble a native preacher to give himself to 
the work. 


Model Assistants. 


You wish me to mention a name.* I 
will give you Moung Shway Nhow. He 
lives in Enma, thirty miles from here, 
and where there is an active, flourishing 
church. He is a man who delights to 
scatter the good seed of the kingdom far 
and wide in the villages, and his wife has 
a like spirit. She often takes his place 
to work in the fleld for five and six days 
at atime, and says to him, “Husband, 
you go and preach and let me do your 
work.” This year Mrs. Kincaid gave 
Moung Shway Nhew an entire new suit 
of clothes to use in his preaching tours. 
I can no more doubt that he is moved by 
the Holy Spirit to preach the gospel, than 
I can doubt of his faith in Christ. 

In two days I expect to leave on a 


tour of about 250 miles; when I get: 


back, to visit four churches, and some 
twenty or thirty villages where they are 
allkeathen. I perform the larger part 
of my travelling in the night, as it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to be in the sun after 
nine in the morning. 


Self-Supporting Churches. 


With the blessing of God on our la- 
‘bors, these churches will be able to sup- 
,port preachers in a few years more.— 
-More than one hundred Karen churches 
‘are supporting their own pastors and con- 
‘tributing largely, for the amount of prop- 
-erty they have, to the support of preach- 
vers in feeble churches and among the 


* The above letter was addressed to a friend 
‘in Lebanon, N.H., who had forwarded from the 
«church to which he ministers a donation to sup- 
‘port a native preacher. May many other 
churches do likewise. 
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heathen. There are probably nochurch- 
es in the world contributing so largely 
for preaching and for schools. 

Many thanks to you and the little flock 
over which the Holy Spirit has made you 
overseer. May grace, mercy and peace 
abound to all the membership. To go 
forward in the name of the Lord Jesus is 
the way to prosper. It is God that giv- 
eth the increase ; but then He has or- 
dained that'there must be planting and 
watering. If achurch will do nothing 
to spread abroad the knowledge of God 
till it is great and strong, it has no prom- 
ise of steady growth. 


Reflex Influences. 


I feel that Iam acquainted with you 
and the little church in Lebanon, as I 
read over your letter and learn how the 
Lord has led you along step by step. It 
encourages me in these ends of the earth 
to reflect, that there in Lebanon, N.H., 
is a young and feeble church that took 
thought of me and my field of labor, and 
have stretched out the hand to aid me 
in evangelizing the heathen. I shall 
tell the little churches here what you are 
doing, and ask them to pray for you. I 
never write home to any church to aid 
me; but if a church or Sabbath school 
write to me and offer assistance, it is al- 
ways encouraging. Say to the brethren 
and sisters, if they support Moung Shway 
Nhow six months or a year, they will 
hear from him and me, if the Lord shall 
spare our lives. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Work and Fruit. 

Bassein, April 24, 1864.—A good work 
is going forward among the Pwos. Sev- 
eral of our preachers have really the 
spirit of work upon them, and are going 
about continually,—and as the result we 
hear of many cases of conversion and 
baptisms in different parts of the field. 


Death of a Native Preacher. 
On my last jungle trip north I had the 
painful duty of closing the eyes of one of 
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our old preachers, and laying him away 
in the silent tomb. The reader will re- 
member Tau Lau. He was with Mr. 
‘Thomas during the time of our absence 
in America. He had been back about a 
year and was getting his people, about 
him, and just building a good, substan- 
tial house, when the summons came and 
put an end to all his labors. He was a 
Life Member of the Missionary Union. 
I was with him during the week preced- 
ing his death, and immediately on his 
death called the church together, exhort- 
ed them to be steadfast, and not for a mo- 
ment to show before the heathen signs 
of fear or discouragement. I started a 
school, baptized four of the young peo- 
ple, and advised the church to elect a 
young man, one of their own number, 
and one who had formerly been in our 
school, to take the place of pastor, and 
at the same time to elect another to take 
the deacon’s place which he then filled. 
This was done at once, and we trust the 
church will be more prosperous than be- 
fore, as they seem to feel this event to be 
a call upon them as individuals to do 
more for the conversion of their heathen 
neighbors and for their own improve- 
ment, than they ever thought of doing 
before. 

It is my constant effort to make the 
members of these churches feel their in- 
dividual responsibility to God, and work 
to the utmost of their ability. If we are 
to wait here until we can raise up just 
such a thoroughly qualified and well- 
educated ministry as all would like to 
see, I am afraid we shall have to wait for 
along while to come, and lose a large 
portion of a precious harvest that may 
now be gathered in by the “rough,” but 
hearty worker. 


JOURNAL OF MR. VAN METER. 
New Worshippers... 

Bassein, June 9, 1864.—I wrote some 
time since of additions to the Burmese 
church, and of new worshippers among 
the Burmese. I now wish to give some 
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details of a similar kind respecting the 
Pwo Karens. The totals have already 
been sent.* 

Previous to the month of September 
we heard of but few accessions from the 
ranks of the heathen, and began to 
feel troubled and anxious. Since then, 
however, we have been cheered by fre- . 
quent reports of new worshippers, in sev- 
eral and widely distant places. During’ 
the first eight months, we heard of the 
conversion of but two houses or families, 
one of which was in the district of Shwey 
Loung, and the other in Pay Beng. 

On the 25th of September, I sent Myat 
Tha, one of the youngest, but one of the 
best preachers, with several of the older 
scholars of our city school, to go and 
spend the Sabbath with the Zoung-ya- 
kyone, or island church, as we may call 
it, down toward the sea, expecting them 
to return on Monday or Tuesday at the 
latest. But finding the people so much 
interested in their visit, they stayed over 
a second Sabbath, and on their return 
reported an addition of three houses,— 
ten persons,—to the little band of wit- 
nesses, so lately raised up in that place. 
On the following week, the pastor, Tha 
Neh, came up to the city, with the news 
of two more converts soon after Myat 
Tha’s return, making in all twelve per- 
sons and four families. This church was 
formed only in 1862, and the pastor is a 
Sgau young man, who, although speak- 
ing the Pwo language well, does not talk 
like one of their own people. 

Nov. 7.—Tau Lau, away at the other 
extremity of the field, the most distant 
church on the north, came in with the 
information that three houses,—three 
families, and some fifteen persons, at Kya- 
deng, some twenty-five miles north of 
this place, had become worshippers of 
the true God, a month or two previous. 
And in a letter received a few days since, 
he says that on his return, he spent a 
week with them and found four houses, 
whose owners declared themselves Chris- 
tians. At another village in his vicinity, 
one house of seven or eight persons had 

* See Mag. for July, p. 240. 


recently become Christians. The head 
of this family had formerly been a priest, 
but had returned to secular life and been 
married for some years. ; 

' January, 1864.—One of the young 
missionaries, Tha Leng, on hearing that 
the people of a village about twenty-five 
miles above Bassein, called Soo Ta, were 
interested and inquiring on the subject 

“of the Christian religion, visited them, 
and was at once received gladly in sev- 
eral houses. After remaining with them 
some days and visiting in an adjacent 
village, he reports in the two villages, 
five houses, containing some fifteen per- 
sons in all. This is an entirely new 
place, and we trust that others, who 
have already manifested much interest, 
will soon be numbered among these de- 
clared disciples of Christ, and a flourish- 
ing church be raised up here. 


Efforts of Roman Catholics. 

February.—On a visit to Myat-lay- 
khyoung, the heads of five or six families, 
representing as many separate houses, 
declared their decision at length to unite 
with the band of Christians now so stead- 
ily increasing in numbers and influence. 
Several of them were relatives of the 
members of the church; one was a fa- 
ther, another a son, another a sister, but 
all heads of separate families, living eith- 
er in this village or its vicinity. Our 
joy in receiving these converts was en- 
hanced greatly by the fact that we knew 
that the Catholic priest had been mak- 
ing special effort to get a footing here, 
and was, at the time of my visit, engaged 
in clearing a spot near the village with 
the intention of building, having already 
collected posts and other material for the 
establishment, which will probably be 
similar to several others now in operation 
in different parts of the district. Only 
one of the members of the church has 
been drawn away by them thus far; and 
he has, no doubt, been influenced by 
promises of aid, on the part of the priest, 
in getting him into the place of head 
man of the “circle,”—an office that he 
has long been seeking for. 
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More New Worshippers. 


Finally. During our annual meeting 
at Pay Beng, Myat Tha, who is a mem- 
ber of this church, and has been laboring 
in the surrounding villages, returned with 
the good tidings that two houses, contain- 
ing some ten persons, had just at that 
time, after a careful hearing, decided to 
worship the Christians’ God, and put their 
trust in the crucified Saviour. 

In connection with the above, we may 
mention the case of another family in 
Shwey Loung, the husband a Burman, 
and the wife a Pwo Karen, who have 
begun to worship with the Tha-ya Goan 
church, though living at a Burman vil- 
lage beyond them. They seem as much 
interested and in earnest as any persons 
I have met with, have come in twice—a 
two days’ journey—to see the teacher 
and declare that they are fully decided 
to be Christians. We trust that they are 
such ; but the pastor, who is of course 
best prepared to judge of the case, says 
that there is some reason still for doubt 
in the matter. 


Statistics—Contributions. 


There is much difficulty in getting ac- 
curate statistics from the Karens. I have 
already given them for 1863 as fully as 
they could be had at the time, supposing 
that the second statement might be taken 
as final. Within a few days, however, 
Mr. Beecher has sent me a copy of the 
“revised statistics” of the Sgau churches — 
for 1863, showing an increase in several 
items, but specially in contributions, ex- 
ceeding my last statement by over Rs. 
1200. The total for the Sgaus as here 
given is Rs. 11,027 instead of Rs. 9,777, 
making the grand total Rs. 12,459, in- 
stead of Rs. 11,174, as given in the pre- 
vious table. The items showing an in- 
crease are for support of pastors, teach- 
ers of village schools, contributions for 
city school and chapels, the last amount- 
ing to over 500 rupees. There are two 
items given in this table of statistics, that 
have not appeared there before, viz., “In- 
dustrial receipts and credits of school,” 
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Rs. 275, and “Tuition fees,” Rs. 40. 
The scholars in the English department 
have also paid Rs. 90 for English books 


during the past year. 
Communicants—New Members. 


The whole number of communicants 
as here given is Sgau 5,431 instead of 
5,376 as before given, making the grand 
total of Karens and Burmese 6,064.— 
May the number soon be increased to 
many more thousands. The residue of 
the Spirit is with God, and the people 
need the gospel on every side of us by 
tens of thousands. Pray for us, that the 
work may go forward. 

At the quarterly meetings of the Sgau 
and Pwo Associations just closed, very 
encouraging reports of new worshippers 
and baptisms in many places during the 
past three months were received, nearly 
all the ordained pastors having baptized 
more or less, some upwards of thirty, 

' either in connection with their own or 
other churches. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. CROSS. 
Meeting of Assistants. 

Toungoo, April 21, 1864.—I have just 
returned from a meeting of the assistants, 
appointed by them at the meeting of the 
Paku Association held in January.* We 
met at Sautudeh, on the 15th inst. It 
is a very hot season of the year and the 
journey was very trying. But by the 
mercy of God I have been able to bear 
it without great fatigue or injury to my 
health. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
to give,a translation of the minutes kept 
by the clerk of the meeting. 


Minutes of the Meeting. 
According to appointment made at the 
meeting in January, the ministers met 
for conference at Sautudeh on the 15th 
of April, 1864. Early in the morning a 
meeting was held for prayer and praise. 


_*See Mag. for Aug., p. 326. 
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At ten, A.M., the ministers present 
with some of the disciples, met, and after 
the usual exercises Mr. Cross preached 
from 2 Cor. 6: 3; and showed us from 
the text and the following verses that it 
is not enough for the ministry merely to 
fulfil the rounds of their office, but a work 
of labor and patience is laid upon them, 
which none but those who trust in the 
Saviour with all their heart and soul, and 
are wholly given to their work as Paul 
was, can accomplish, and gave us many 
words of exhortation to trust in the Sa- 
viour and seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

After this Quala was chosen Chairman, 
and Lutu, clerk of the meeting. In the 
evening we listened to a sermon from 
Shway Lay, on Eph. 5: 8, which took up 
the whole time of the meeting. 

16—Met early in the morning for 
prayer and praise. At ten, A.M., we 
met, and after reading the twenty-second 
chapter of Revelations by the Chairman, 
accompanied with remarks by him, let- 
ters were read from’a large number of 
the churches and the journals of Quala, 
showing the results of his visits among 
‘the churches, the most of which he has 
visited during the season. In the eve- 
ning we listened to a sermon and exhor- 
tation from Uyouhkai, from John 15th. 
After this a letter written to the church- 
es in America by Quala, in the hands of 
teacher Cross, was presented by him and 
read to the meeting. 

The 17th was the Sabbath, and was 
devoted to the usual exercises of the Sab- 
bath. [The early morning was devoted 

to a prayer meeting,; in the forenoon I 
preached from Acts 13: 2-4, showing 
that the Holy Ghost demands of the 
church the ministry to be sent to the 
heathen. Hence the obligation is laid 
upon the church not only to send out the 
ministry for the work to which the Holy 
Ghost has called them, but to look after 
them and see that they are taken care 
of. The afternoon was devoted to a Bi- 
ble class. 

18.—The conference met in the early 


morning. After singing and prayer, the 


Chairman asked what should be done 
with the money given by the churches 
{and left in the hands of the preachers 
in attendance with their letters at the 
annual meeting of the Paku Association. } 
The head man of Maubwai proposed that 
it should be divided equally for the sup- 
port of pupils in town, and of preachers 
appointed to go to distant heathen vil- 
lages. Teacher Cross said that we ought 
to consider the example of the churches 
which sent the apostles and sent to supply 
their necessities. The Chairman said 
that he was of the same mind, but ex- 
plained the necessity of caution in re- 
gard to the persons sent and the prece- 
dent of giving wages, so as to make 
wages the motive for which the persons 
sent went forth to their work. [I will 
here explain that it was with considera- 
ble difficulty that Quala was brought to 
acquiesce in the idea of devoting a part 
of the money to sending preachers,—it 
being his view that the preachers ought 
to depend wholly for their support on the 

people who received them; and all the 
contributions be devoted to the support of 
the school for preachers im town. ] 

Teacher Cross stated that he had pur- 

chased for the school 800 baskets of pad- 
dy, which cost Rs. 215, and that the 
weekly allowance for a single person 
would be seven annas, but that he had 
some money in his hands given for the 
school by the people in America, [and 
that a strict account should be given at 
the annual meeting of the manner in 
which their funds had been used. 


Preachers to the Heathen. 


The money Rs. 187 and 6 annas was 
therefore divided equally for the school 
and for travelling preachers. The con- 
ference then selected four preachers to 
go among the heathen ; for three of these 
money was committed to Rev. Kyouhkai 
[and for one to Rev. Pwaipau. ] 

The conference then arranged that the 
next meeting of the Paku Association 
should be held at Shwatah on the 3d 
January, 1865, the sermon to be preach- 
ed by Rev. Kyouhkai, or by his alternate, 
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Shway Lay. And that the next meeting 
of the conference should be in the city 
August 17, 1864, the sermon to be 
preached by Rev. Pwaipau, or by Wa- 
lehtu. The subject to be, “the import- 
ance of secret prayer, accompanied with 
reading the Scriptures.” Two persons 
were selected to write and present to the 
meeting papers on the following subjects. 
Lutu, “On the duty of Christians to love 
one another, and their treatment of the 
brethren ;” Klaipah, “On the importance 
of reading the Bible as a duty of the 
disciples.” The conference then offered 
a vote of thanks to the disciples in Sau- 
tudeh for their hospitality; and after 
prayer by the Chairman, the conference 
adjourned to meet again in August. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 
Need of Help. 

Nowgong, April 27, 1864.—O, how 
much does this mission need reinforce- 
ment! Gowahati is a grand mission sta- 
tion, if you can place two good mission 
families there. 

I hope our long visit of six weeks will 
not prove to have been in vain. I was . 
able to preach only once on the Sab- 
bath, and our native brother Kandura 
preached at the second service. 


Spirit of a Native Preacher. 


When I found that I was obliged to 
leave Gowahati, I called him and stated 
the circumstances to him, and asked him 
how he felt about holding on alone until 
some one could arrive? He replied, 
“My wish is to hold on not only till the 
arrival of missionary teachers, but till 
death. - God is above.” 

Mission to the Garrows. 

Another thing that has pleased me in 
connection with our visit to Gowahati, is 
the desire of our two Garrow brethren, 
Omed and Ramkhe, to go out and teach 
their rude, ignorant countrymen in the 


Gowalpara district. They said they had 


t 
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good government situations; but they,: 


being the first of all their countrymen to 
embrace the Christian religion, were 
ready to give up all for this work. Just 
at this time, the magistrate at Gowalpa- 
ra, who is a decidedly Christian man, 
called and entered warmly into their 
proposition, offered to assist them in their 
plans, and to aid me in supporting them. 
So thinking that this thing might be of 
God, I told them that when they were 
honorably dismissed from government 
employ, I would send them as colpor- 
teurs, and allow them each 10 rupees per 
month. 
Since reaching Nowgong, I have re- 
ceived the following from Col. Campbell, 
under whom Omed has served for many 
years. “I am sorry Omed wishes to 
leave the regiment, as he is a very steady, 
well-conducted sepoy, and quite an ex- 
ample to many in the regiment; but I, 
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of course, cannot keep him against his 
desire, as there are no reasons I could at 
present urge for doing so. Consequent- 
ly he will be free on the 1st proximo to 
go and commence his mission, in which I 
need hardly say I sincerely trust he will 
succeed.” 

I feel considerable confidence in these 
brethren, and as Capt. Morton writes, 
“If God prosper the work,*who can tell 
to what this small beginning may lead.” 
It is a gratification also to us, to see in- 
dividual Christians in America moved in 
spirit to come forward with specific con- 
tributions over and above their regular 
donations, to meet these expenses. Now 
after we have once taken them from gov- 
ernment employ and sent them into the 
broad harvest field of missions, I hope 
those dear friends in America will see to 
it that we are not obliged to recall them 
for want of support. 


MISCELLANY. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES. 

What principles, if any, should regu- 
late the distribution of missionaries 
throughout the globe? Before attempt- 
ing an answer to this inquiry, a prelimi- 
nary observation must be made :-—“The 
field is the world,” and the best solution 
the church universal could give of the 
difficulty, how best to locate its mission- 
aries, would be so to increase their num- 
ber as to leave no heathen land without 
an adequate supply. But as this is not 
likely speedily to be done, it becomes of 
vast consequence that the small mission- 
ary force should be posted to the best 
advantage. And no thinking mind can 
doubt that there must be certain abstract 
principles underlying any practical set- 
tlement the matter may receive. What, 
then, are those principles ? -In what or- 
der should they be stated? And with- 
in what limits should each be allowed to 
operate ? 

The first element that should be taken 


into account should be the population of 
the different heathen countries. If half 
a million in one place, and five hundred 
in another, are both in a state of heath- 
en ignorance, then, other things being 
equal, the half million should claim a 
thousand times the effort expended on 
the five hundred; and a fault of consid- 
erable magnitude is committed, if the 
two be placed on a footing of equality. 
Under this category, first China and af- 
ter it India, stand at the head of all mis- 
sion fields. Next, in estimating the pop- 
ulation, the rate of increase or diminu- 
tion, where it is possible to ascertain it, 
should be taken into account. There 
are certain races of men increasing in 
population, and certain others diminish- 
ing; and a little reflection will at once 
indicate how very essential an element 
in determining the importance of a na- 
tion or a church, such increase or dimi- 
nution must be. Suppose that two mis- 
sionaries, located in different parts of the 


world, have, with the Divine blessing, 
raised up each a church-containing a 
thousand individuals; but the one from 
a nation doubling itself in fifty years, 
the other from one diminishing to a half 
in the same period of time; then—new 
conversions being set aside—the follow- 
ing table will presage the future history 
of the two churches, statistically viewed. 


Now, 


Let it not be supposed that such a case 
is merely a hypothetical one. The de- 
cline and extinction of races are in pro- 
gress, to an extent of which few have an 
adequate conception, in many parts of 
the heathen world. The subject has 
hitherto attracted so little attention, not- 
withstanding its manifest importance, that 
we may be excused for treating it in 
some detail. To commence with the ab- 
origines of Australia. In an official re- 
port of their condition, published a few 
years ago, their position was thus stat- 
ed :— 

“The uniform result of all inquiry on 

_ the subject of the numbers of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines exhibits a decrease in 
the population of those districts which 
have been overspread by colonial en- 
terprise. The ratio of decrease is va- 
riously given for different parts of the 
country. The causes of this gradual ex- 
tinction appear to be tolerably ascertain- 
ed—their own mutual wars; their hos- 
tile encounters with the whites; the dis- 
eases and vices of European society, un- 
usually destructive in their effects from 
irregularity in the mode of life and the 
want of proper medical treatment; the 
common practice of infanticide; and more 
remotely, perhaps, by the gradual disap- 
pearance of various animals used as food, 
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and of other sources of their support.” 

Some years later, an Adelaide news- 
paper made the following statement :— 

“The steady disappearance of the na- 
tives is what every report upon their. 
condition most uniformly points to, al- 
though everything is done that could 
promise to alleviate the discomforts of 
their condition.” 

Overtaken by a quicker fate than even 
the aborigines of Australia, the native 
Tasmanians, despite benevolent efforts to 
save them, have, it is understood, all with- 
out exception, already ‘passed away. 

We proceed next to the Maories, or 
New Zealanders. They are believed to 
be in many respects a finer race than any 
other with which settlers in British col- 
F onies have been brought in contact. 

Their skill and prowess in war are well 
known. The majority of them, too, are 
Christians. And yet they are wasting 
away year by year. About 1830 their 
numbers were conjecturally estimated at 
180,000. Two years ago a very differ- 
ent account of matters was given. It 
was then said:—“The number of the 
Maori population was, at the latest at- 
tempt at enumeration, believedto amount . 
to 31,298 males, and 238,898 females 
making (with 79, sex not stated) a total 
of 55,275.” “This was in 1858, since 
which the decrease must have been con- 
siderable, owing to the war and other de- 
stroying influences. Of the above num- 
ber, 53,056 were in the north island, and 
2219in the south.” It has been calculat- 
ed that about 100 years more will prob- 
ably see the extinction of this fine race. 
Macaulay’s oft-quoted saying about the 
possibility of a future New Zealander 
yet surveying the ruins of London Bridge 
and the great metropolis around is often 
applied by the unthinking to some civil- 
ized descendant of the present Maori 
race. But the historian was far too well 
read to commit himself to so wild an 
imagination—it must have been some one 
sprung from the white colonist he had 
mentally before him when he wrote. 
The inquiry is one of painful interest, 


how a race so courageous as the Maories 
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should yet disappear. In attempting to 
explain it, first, it must be borne in mind 
that the notion ordinarily entertained in 
regard to the physical strength of un- 
civilized men is incorrect. When, on one 
occasion, natives of the South Seas were 
required to test their strength, by means 
of a spring-balance, against that of Brit- 
ish and French sailors, the savages man- 
ifested decided inferiority of physical 
power. But it is chiefly moral weakness 
that makes them unable to keep step with 
civilization. We once met on board a 
steamboat a British sailor who had fought 
under Sir Charles Napier at Acre. He 
was of magnificent physical development, 
but combined the mental qualities of a 
man and those of a child in a remarka- 
ble degree. With manly pride he told 
of the fight in which he had taken a part, 
and then, as a child might boast of a 
prize it had gained, he added that, in re- 
ward for having furled a sail with re- 
markable speed, his comrades and him- 
self had been permitted to “splice the 
main brace” at an unusual hour. His 
whole countenance was lighted up with 
animation as he spoke, as if he deemed 
the “splicing” aforesaid near akin to that 
summum bonum of which ancient philos- 
ophers were wont to discourse. Here 
was a case throwing light on the Maori 
phenomenon; on the one hand animal 
strength and courage sufficient to make 
the sailor a formidable combatant, and 
“yet a certain moral weakness which 
might possibly prevent his waging suc- 
cessful war against appetite; indeed, we 
all should remember that a sharp struggle 
in battle is more easy to most than is an 
unwearying resistance to the ordinary 
temptations of life. 

Let us turn next to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Here, also, the population has 
long been slowly melting away. For in- 
stance, Dr. Latham, the distinguished 
ethnographer, writing in 1850, thus al- 
ludes to the subject : “Cook, when he 
visited them (the Sandwich Islands), 
put the population at 400,000,—an ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps it came to half as 
much. In 1832 and 1836, there were 
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censuses, of which the result was as fol- 


Population. 
1832. 
45,792 
35,062 
1,600 
6,600 
80 
29,755 
10,977 
1,047 


130,913 


Whole group. .6,690 108,581 


“This gives us a reduction—a reduc- 
tion which has increased by 1840. This, 
I suppose, is the one from which Prich- 
ard takes his numbers for two of the isl- 


“Emigration will not account ‘for this 


decrease. This we may see at once, 


from the proportion in 1840—the figures 
and reasoning are Sir G. Simpson’s—in 
the single island of Kauai, between that 
part of the population which was under, 
and that part which was above eighteen 
years of age :— 

Ast District. Qnddo. 3rd do; 
Under 18.. 706 309 872 
Above 18..2229 1043 1178 


2134 
Total ...2935 1352 


4th do. 
685 


1550 2819 

“ ‘Here,’ Sir G. Simpson continues, ‘is 
an average of one person under eight- 
een, to rather more than three persons 
above it,—a state of things which would 
carry depopulation written on its very 
face, unless every creature, without ex- 
ception, were to attain the good old age 
of seventy-five.’ 

“To this we add a remark upon. the 
bearing of the early period of marriages 
throughout Polynesia. Not one, but two 
generations are included in the popula- 
tion under eighteen years; since before 
that time boys and girls have begun to 


have boys and girls of their own. 


“This disproportion accounts for the 
decrease. But what accounts for the dis- 
proportion? In 1824, Mr. Stuart wrote 
that, ‘in those parts of the island where 


lows :— 
Name. Area. 6. 
Hawaii........4,600 64 
99 
100 
Molokai ....... 190 00. 
Kakoolaui..... 60 80 
Woahu........ 530 09 
Kauai......... 500 34 
Niihau........ 90 95 | 
ands :— 
For Maui 
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the influence of the mission had not ex- 
tended, two-thirds of the infants born 
perish by the hands of their own parents 
before attaining the first or second year 
of their age.’ ” 

And among the rejoicings that the 
Sandwich Islanders, now all nominally 
Christians, have at length reached a po- 
sition enabling them to undertake the 
entire support of their churches, a sen- 
tence comes in stating that the decline in 
the native population has not yet been 
arrested. 

There is reason to believe that the 
cases now stated are not of an exceptional 
character, but that the natives of every 
group of islands in the Pacific are wast- 
ing away with greater or less rapidity. 
We once had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing information on the subject from a 
gentleman of world-wide reputation, who 
had spent the greater part of his life in 
the South Seas. We took the liberty of 
putting to him three questions. First :— 
Was it true that, so far as could be as- 
certained, the entire native inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands were yearly dimin- 
ishing in numbers? To which the reply 
was in the affirmative. Secondly :—Was 
it the case that even the Christianized 
natives were wasting away, more slowly, 
doubtless, than the heathens, inasmuch 
as the gospel had terminated infanticide 
and many other causes of death, but 
still—wasting away? Again the an- 
‘swer was in the affirmative. The final 
question was :—What were the causes of 
this decline ? To which he replied that, 
after having studied the phenomenon for 
years, there were still difficulties about it 
that he could not explain. And we be- 
lieve he was right. The broad fact is 
plain, that wherever a highly-cultivated 
and a barbarous race come into contact 
—not to say into collision—+the alterna- 
tive presented to the less-advanced peo- 
ple is—you become civilized or you per- 
ish. Still, the operation of each separate 
cause of death is very difficult fully to 
trace. 

The case of the American Indians is 
another of the same nature. The alter- 
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native now spoken of has been present” 
edto one afler another of their tribes, 
without, in almost any case, being satis- 
factorily met; and they are on the rapid 
road to extinction, unless where, accord- 
ing to the observation of Professor Daniel 
Wilson, of Toronto, their blood is gradu- 
ally becoming mingled with that of the 
dominant race. A fact stated by Hugh 
Miller will startle some—that the tribe 
among which the devoted David Brain- 
erd labored is now wholly extinct, and 
the Bible, which it cost him so much 
pains to render into the native tongue 
spoken in his church, is now useful only 
for philological inquiry, having ceased to 
be understood by any native Indian liv- 
ing in the New World. So also, as Mr. 
Miller reminds us, Humboldt, when trav- 
elling in South America in 1806, was 
shown a parrot which chattered in a hu- 
man language no one could understand, 
the reason being that the entire tribe 
using that form of speech had vanished — 
from the globe. The fate of the native 
churches in Labrador, and among the 
Esquimaux of Greenland, is distinctly 
foreshadowed in the history of Brainerd’s 
Mission; at a not very remote period, 
they will have entirely ceased to exist. 
Let it not, on this account, be supposed 
that we regard the missions to decaying 
tribes as having proved failures; the 
souls of many heathens saved in connec- 
tion with those missions are trophies 
which time cannot destroy. And while 
the church of Christ lasts, the devoted- 
ness of Williams, of Brainerd, and oth- 
ers like-minded, will stimulate to deeds 
of holy enterprise, at home and abroad, 
from which benefit will be reaped, not 
by solitary or decaying tribes merely, 
but by the inhabitants of all lands. Yet 
we strongly hold that missions to tribes 
about to depart, leaving behind them so 
few traces that they ever existed, are 
much less important than those to nations 
destined to increase in numbers and in 
influence for centuries yet to come. 
Laborers among the vanishing races 
of men are like those ministering Chris- 
tians who charge themselves with the 
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duty of smoothing the pillows of the aged 

‘sick, and whispering words of comfort 
in the ears of the decrepid and the dy- 
ing. Those sent to evangelize nations 
increasing in population and in power, 
are like persons who discharge the re- 
sponsible duty of imparting a Christian 
educafion to young and vigorous minds, 
certain, before long, to exert a wide- 
spread influence in the world. 

We deeply feel that, in estimating the 
relative importance of missionary spheres, 
the inquiry should never, in any case, be 
omitted, whether the nation to be evan- 
gelized is slowly yet surely passing away 
from the earth, or whether it gives prom- 
ise of yet acting an important part in 
future history. 

There are other considerations than 

those now commented on, which should 
be taken into account in deciding how mis- 
sionaries should be distributed through- 
_ out the globe. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the existence of spe- 
cial obligations to some tribe or people. 
The continuity of national life from gen- 
eration to generation, though often quiet- 
ly ignored, is really a truth almost axio- 
matic in its clearness. Let it be taken 
for granted, and at once it follows that 
a certain heritage of responsibility de- 
scends to us from former ages. 

The case of the Jews is one to be set- 
tled under a lively feeling of obligation 
transmitted to us from the past; it is a 
most unworthy settlement of their claims 
on us to appeal simply to a census of 
their numbers. To them of old pertained 
“the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the prom- 
ises.” Theirs were “the fathers,” and of 
them, “as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God, blessed for 
ever.” Nearly all that we deem sacred 
on earth—all that we have of trustworthy 
hope for heaven—came through the Jew- 
ish people; and if labor among them is 
uninviting, a veil being on their hearts, 
which prevents them from recognizing in 
Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah promised 
to their fathers, let it not be forgotten 

26 
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that that veil of prejudice has been ren- 
dered all the more impervious to light 
by cruelties inflicted on the Israelites 
during the middle ages in wantonness or 
in persecuting bigotry by so-called Chris- 
tian hands. To this some would add 
that as, in their view, Rom. xi. 15 teach- 
es that it is through the conversion of — 
the Jews that the Gentiles are at length 
to be brought in, Jewish missions should 
stand at the head of all others. But the 
opinion now indicated has not met with 
universal assent; for instance, the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, says on the sub- 
ject: “We should remember that it is 
as clearly revealed that it is through 
God’s mercy to the Gentiles that the 
Jews are to obtain mercy (Rom. xi. 
31), as that the receiving of the Jews is 
to be to the Gentiles as life from the 
dead.” Whatever convictions on this sub- 
ject any may hold, all will cheerfully 
admit that, in consequence of the debt 
of gratitude we owe to the -ancient peo- 
ple of God, the case of the Israelites rests 
on quite a different footing from that of 
mere numbers; and their claim for help 
should be dealt with as one to which 
there is no exact parallel anywhere in 
the world. 

Another race, claiming consideration 
on account of special circumstances, to 
which there is no close resemblance else- 
where, is the negro family of mankind. 
The wrongs suffered at the hands of our 
ancestors by the colored population of 
the West Indies are too well known to 
require statement here. The cry of | 
those held in bondage must have risen to 
Heaven, like that of Israel in Egypt; 
and, though it is impossible literally to 
undo the past, yet at least reparation can 
be made for former oppression. This 
reparation was gloriously commenced by 
the passing of the Emancipation Act,— 
perhaps the most virtuous deed ever done 
by an earthly government. But perse- 
vering evangelistic effort is still requisite 
to render the atonement for former in- 
juries at all complete. Nor let it be for-- 
gotten, that the slavery now calling: 
down such judgments on America was 


commenced, with much responsibility on 
the part of our fathers, while yet the 
United States constituted part of the co- 
lonial empire of Britain. In that quar- 
ter too, as opportunity offers, it is need- 
ful that former sin should, as far as pos- 
sible, be counterbalanced by the com- 
munication of the gospel of Christ. 

The case.of India is a very special one. 
Never before, since the world began, has 
it happened that such a continent as that 
of India has been placed under the con- 
trol of a small island like Britain. Nor 
ean any Christian doubt that the Divine 
intention in committing to our nation the 
inconceivably responsible trust was, that 
the gospel of Christ should be made 
known to the untold millions of our fel- 
low subjects in the great Eastern land. 
One in every six of the human race is a 
native of India; one in cvery six a sub- 
ject of the sovereign to whom English- 
men owe allegiance, and whom they de- 
light to honor. And British Christians 
above all churches are responsible for the 
elevation of our Eastern brethren from 
the low and degraded state in which for 
ages they have lain. 

Another element to be taken into ac- 
count in distributing the missionary force, 
is the probability of speedy and decisive 
success. In modern warfare every care 
is taken to economize the strength of an 
army; and not a single life is wantonly 
thrown away. Wherever a formidable 
line of batteries presents itself, the as- 
sailing force do their best to avoid it; 
and if an enemy have erected strong de- 
fences in hisfront, these are not attacked, 
but, if possible, rendered useless by the 
flank of the position being turned. No post 
is ever occupied till it becomes plain that 
it is necessary to hold it for some clearly 
defined end; none is ever retained after 
it is no longer important to the achieve- 
ment of the great result. And when, on 
an extended line of battle, decisive vic- 
tory seems likely to declare itself at one 
part of the field, every available man 
that can be brought from other quarters 
is hurried up to that point, to make the 
result complete. These expedients of 
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generalship cannot, of course, be carried 
out to their fullest extent in spiritual 
warfare ; but still they should be adopt- 
ed far more frequently than they are.— 
The greatest economy of life, of strength, 
and of means, should in all cases be. 
studied. If two heathen countries be 
equally open to the gospel, the oge, how- 
ever, healthy in climate, while the other 
is unhealthy, then, other things being 
equal, the healthy one should be pre- 
ferred. If one region be misruled by a 
sanguinary tyrant, under whose oppres- 
sive sway both the missionaries and their 
converts must necessarily be in perpetu- 
al danger, and another territory be free 
from this very serious drawback, then 
again, other things being equal, the safer 
mission field should claim prior attention. 
The circumstances in which success has 
been granted in other spheres of effort 
should be carefully studied, and any gen- 
eralizations which it is possible to make 
from their experience should be treas- 
ured up in the memory, that, in the es- 
tablishment of new stations, localities 
may be chosen likely, with the Divine 
blessing, to yield similarly satisfactory re- 
sults. In regard to churches bearing the 
Christian name, but which have more or 
less departed from the true faith, it will, 
we think, be found that missions will ad- 
vance with rapidity if established among 
sects which have been trampled on, for 
centuries, rather than among those which 
have been in a position to dominate over 
others. Evangelistic effort has not ef- 
fected signal results among the adher- 
ents of the Greek or Latin religious tyr- 
annies; but it has made great achieve- 
ments among the Armenians of the ‘Turk- 
ish empire, to some extent an oppressed 
race. 

Of all classes of religionists on the 
globe, the conceited Mohammedans have 
been the least affected by the truth. In 
India, for example, with a few honorable 
exceptions, they set themselves against 
civilization as well as Christianity, and 
are almost as reluctant to enter the gov- 
ernment as the mission schools. We be- 
lieve that multitudes of Mohammedans 
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will still linger in their error, when the 
last heathen in the world has been ad- 
mitted into the church, and that vast 
numbers of them will never wait to be 
converted at all, but will pass out of ex- 
istence fighting doggedly against civiliza- 
tion and the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. Speedy or extensive success 
is not to be expected, we fear, among the 
followers of the false prophet. 

In regard to heathen nations, it will 
be found that missions among tribes with 
a simple form of faith have borne more 
fruit than those planted among idolaters 
with a very complex system of belief, 
especially when the fabric of error has 
been supported by an hereditary priest- 
hood. A rising nation, too, will, as a 
rule, take more readily to the truth than 
one that has fallen from a higher posi- 
tion. And, most important of all, what 
was stated in regard to Christian sects 
is yet more apparent among pagan na- 
tions, that oppressed races or castes may, 
humanly speaking, be brought in multi- 
tudes into the church, while their haugh- 
ty oppressors stand aloof. Thus.the Ka- 
rens, among whom the gospel has so sig- 
nally triumphed, were the oppressed race 
of Burmah ; the dominant classes of that 
country have not, to any remarkable ex- 
tent, been brought under the influence 
of the truth. The Shanars of Southern 
India, the people who supply the Tin- 
nevelly and neighboring missions with so 
many candidates for baptism, are the 
completely down-trodden race of that 
part of the country; while the numer- 
ous converts at Chota Nagpore have been 
drawn from a semi-barbarous mountain 
tribe.+ It is only of late that the princi- 
ple last stated has begun to be generally 
understood; in the future, in locating 
new missions, it should be allowed a force 
that has never been accorded to it as 
yet. 

Only one other consideration to be 
taken into account, need be alluded to 
here, special Providential circumstances, 
which seem to mark out a particular lo- 
cality as one which should immediately 
be occupied by a mission. For example, 
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such an overturn as that which took place 
in the despotic countries of Europe in 
1848—the revolution year—it were al- 
most, if not altogether, sinful, not to in- 
terpret as a call to make an instant ef- 
fort for territories open for a brief sea- 
son to Christian light, but likely soon to 
sink into a night of darkness again. We 
fear India is in a position somewhat sim- 
ilar, and should claim special effort, on 
the ground that we cannot hope always 
to retain that country, and should, there- 
fore, do all to improve the opportunity 
now presented for its evangelization, that 
as little as possible of the work may re- 
main undone when the time comes for 
our Eastern empire to pass away. An- 
other special circumstance, which may - 
mark out a locality as one to be immedi- 
ately occupied, is the contribution by 
some one interested in the place of a 
large sum of money, on condition of the 
speedy commencement of a mission there. 
Yet one other circumstance may be add- 
ed,—deep interest felt by some one in a 
particular district; but we think this 
reason should be confined within very 
narrow limits, since, if allowed large in- 
fluence, it would distribute missionaries 
on an arbitrary system, and, indeed, pre- 
clude the necessity of investigating prin- 
ciples at all. 

But we must close this paper, which 
has already extended to an undue length. 
It is not to be expected that all, or even 
a large number of our readers will be 
prepared to assent to all the conclusions 
here announced. But the article will 
not have failed of effect, if it draw atten- 
tion to what is really a neglected ques- 
tion of much importance, the right settle- 
ment of which will in no slight degree 
help forward the evangelization of the 
world.—Rev.R.Hunter in Christian Work. 
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Information respecting our missions is 
necessary to every one who has a lively 
interest in the holy cause which they 
represent. Every true Christian must 
pray for them, and therefore ought not 
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to be uninformed about them. These 
propositions will need no demonstrations 
for the reader of these pages: the im- 
portance and necessity of this kind of 
knowledge is admitted. But about the 
means of diffusing it, there still remains 
much to be said. It is true that not a few 
of the resources in question are gener- 
ally accessible. From the pulpit and 
the platform thousands of sermons and 
addresses are delivered, and the press 
circulates myriads of missionary journals, 
in order to make the public acquainted 
with the condition of the missions. But 
wherever you question any one about 
the circumstances even of that mission 
which he supports with his contributions, 
you will find nine people out of ten dis- 
playing an astonishing ignorance on the 
subject. 

“Where are Edeyengoody and Umko- 
mazi?* What laborers are employed 
there? What obstacles and what suc- 
cess have they encountered ?” You will 
find many’ respectable Presbyterians, 
who although sufficiently well informed 
about other points, would have to leave 
this question unanswered, or to turn over 
for half an hour, without success, the 
pages of the report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, or a few 
yearly numbers of the “Mission Field,” 
before they could reply. Much in the 
same way would it fare with any Con- 
gregationalist who should be asked about 
Faté, &c., and with many a zealous 
Wesleyan Methodist, who should be re- 
quired to give account of Anamubu, 
Gomosomo, &c. Yet these stations are 
by no means insignificant ; some of them 
are even the most important in their re- 
spective provinces. Hence I cannot be 
charged with pitching my requirements 
too high, as if these particular pieces of 
information were not necessary. What- 
ever I pray for, I ought to be as thor- 
oughly acquainted with as possible. But 
will not my daily prayers for the mis- 
sions be very meagre, very superficial, 

*It is only the want of space which prevents 
our giving ten or twenty times as many exam- 
ples as these. 
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and consequently very inefficacious, if I 
cannot, while I utter them, realize to my- 
self the principal stations with their cir- 
cumstances and peculiar requirements ? 

But how comes it that in spite of so 
many missionary journals and missionary 
discourses this ignorance does yet exist ? 
Allow me to name one of the principal 
causes of this state of things. We want 
a clear and well-realized notion of our 
missionary stations. Most of the accounts 
we receive from the pulpit and the press 
leave no distinct image within us, and 
this is why we cannot retain a definite 
recollection of the particular circum- 
stances and characteristics which they re- 
cord. 

Maps are everywhere the means that 
we employ to obtain accurate notions 
about foreign territories. When you re- 
ceive a letter from a friend who is trav- 
elling abroad, you take a map in hand 
to trace his route upon it. When you 
read accounts of military transactions in 
the papers you require a map of the field 
of war in order that they may not re- 
main unintelligible to you. Could you 
even imagine any person, having a son 
or brother engaged in a war, and not 
becoming sensible of the necessity of fa- 
miliarizing himself by means of a map 
with the territory in question? Well, 
now, missionary operations constitute a 
war, in which our brethren are contend- 
ing for Christ’s sake against the kingdom 
of the Evil One ; and, if we have a lively 
interest in them, if we wish to have a 
clear conception of their lives and labors, 
their toils, dangers, exertions and victo- 
ries, we should not forget to have by us 
the map of the scene of hostilities. 

It will be obvious that I do not. exag- 
gerate, when I say that a great part of 
our ignorance on missionary subjects may 
be attributed to the scarcity of mission- 
ary maps.* If, while we read the mis- 


*This deficiency often manifests itself, not 
only among the laity, but among ministers, and 
even such as are concerned in missionary oper- 
ations. How could we account for the contin- 
ual mention that is made of an Albany on the 
Murray River, New South Wales, in the report 
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sionary journals, we could have a good 
map in our hands, if in coming away 
from a lecture we could go over with this 
help the things we have heard, we should 
soon be much better acquainted with our 
missionary stations than we now are. 
Or even if our ministers alone would 
make use of a map in the preparation of 
their missionary lectures, and if the edi- 
tors of the missionary journals would do 
likewise in arranging, and, if possible, in 
explaining the reports they receive, this 
greater perspicuity would in both prov- 
inces produce a considerable improve- 
ment. 

But why are not maps applied to these 
purposes? Simply because those that 
exist are not sufficient or well adapted to 
the purpose. If we take, for instance, 
Johnston’s Atlas (and how many of the 
ministers who give missionary lectures 
are in a position to procure this work ?), 
or take even the best special maps of par- 
ticular countries that are to be procured, 
there are many missionary stations which 
we shall seek in vain upon them. It is 
for this reason that we require a special 
missionary atlas, on which the situation 
of all missionary stations shall be given. 
We have something of this kind in the 
Church Missionary Atlas, so far as re- 
lates to the stations of that Society, which 
has deserved no slight thanks for the 
publication of this valuable work.* Nev- 


of one society (although no such place exists,) 
than by supposing the writer never to consult 
amap? 

*As far as I have been able to ascertain, this 
is the only Mission Atlas to be found among all 
the publications of the Missionary Societies of 
the British Isles. In Germany there is a much 
better compiled atlas—namely, that of the Basle 
Missionary Society. Another, which also con- 
tains very good maps, is that of the Briiderge- 
meiade; and a third, designed on a small scale, 
but with much accuracy, is that published by 
the Berlin Society. The atlas of the Rhine So- 
ciety is already somewhat antiquated, but anew 
edition appears likely to be brought out. [As 
to the American Missionary Societies, the mis- 
sionary maps of Rev. Mr. Bidwell, and of Rev. 

_Joseph Tracy were excellent in their period, 
and so far as they extended. The American 
Baptist Missionary Union has a good map of 
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ertheless, even this work is a very defect- 
ive one. The scale is too small, and the 
ground is not laid down with sufficient ac- 
curacy. Open, for instance, the map of 
India. You have, for the purpose of com- 
parison, an England drawn on the same 
scale. It appears so small that you might 
cover it with your thumb. It is true that 
some portions of India come next upon a 
larger scale, but most of them such that 
you would only need your palm to cov- 
er a corresponding map of England. 
What would you say if one had to study 
the geography of England on maps of 
this kind? Furthermore, the ground is 
not even as well laid down as it might 
be on this scale. Jubulpur, for instance, 
appears to be on the most uniform of 
levels. Ceylon (in No. 13) seems quite 
destitute of mountains. It is clearly im- 
possible to get from these maps any ac- 
curate notions of the country and the 
situation of the stations. 

But there is another circumstance of 
some importance to be mentioned.— 
While the Church Missionary Atlas ex- 
hibits the principal stations of this so- 


‘ciety, those of the other societies are 


left wholly unnoticed. Hence we can 
never get any but an unfair notion of 
the position of things. Let us look at 
the map of Northern India. What a 
different idea of the state of the country 
should we get, if the labors of the fifteen 
or sixteen other societies here employed 
were represented to us. At present it 
might be understood from this map that, 
for instance, the Wide tract between the 
Jumna, Indus, and Nerbudda rivers was 
entirely untouched by missionaries; and 
it would not be surprising if a member of 
the Church Missionary Society were to 
propose a fund for the establishment of 
a new station in the central point of 
Burmah and Siam, also a map of China, de- 
signed for use at the missionary concert. They 
were printed on cloth several years since, and 
need to be corrected, to suit the present, state 
of commercial geography and of our missions. 
Any person can. make the requisite changes in 
a short time, and the maps might thus be made 
to add essentially to the popular knowledge and 
to the interest felt in the missionary concert. ] 
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Ajmere, and then to learn with surprise 
that the United Presbyterian Church 
were already actively employed there. 

Hence we see that good mission-maps 
must, 1. Be drawn on a suflicient scale, 
and with as much accuracy as possible. 
2. That the labors of all the missionary 
societies should be represented upon them. 
8. A consistent orthography should be 
employed in these maps. At present, we 
very often find a name written in. three 
or four, sometimes in ten or twelve, dif- 
ferent ways, which give no means of 
positively ascertaining the pronunciation. 
How perplexing this is, need not be 
stated. If aconsistent orthography were 
introduced, as might be done, by a gen- 
eral missionary atlas, the study of mis- 
sions would be greatly facilitated.* 4. 
Ethnographical and previous religious re- 
lations must be exhibited in these maps, 
or perhaps in small appended ones. 

These are the conditions that should 
be satisfied by the general missionary at- 
las that we require. 

But in what manner ought this work 
to be produced ? Ought one or several 
men to work at it, using the materials at 
present accessible, whjch are dispersed 
in an infinite number of annual reports 
and missionary journals, which for the 
most part, however, afford very insuffi- 
cient data, and which would have to be 
brought together with great labor from 
their present various locations? This 
would be a labor of the Danaides. No! 
the missionaries must themselves take 
part in this work. It #ould be an easy 
task for each of them, even if he had 
not made a special study of general geog- 
raphy,t to collect data respecting his sta- 

*This object might very well be realized by 
that alphabet of Professor Lepsius’, which has 
already been accepted by various missionary 
societies : Standard Alphabet for reducing un- 
written languages and foreign graphic systems 
toa uniform orthography in European letters, 
by C. R. Lepsius, D. Ph., F.D.D. London : 
Williaths & Norgate. 

{But if all the missionaries who go out into 
countries yet unexplored would take the trouble 
of supplying accurate geographical data, what 
an important service might thus be rendered to 
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tion and its environs, by which the de- 
tails might be laid down in a satisfactory 
manner on a thoroughly designed map. 
If such statements were also drawn up 
in relation to the subordinate stations, 
then a general missionary atlas might, 
without difficulty, be compiled, which 
would supply the most pressing needs of 
the friends of missions. 

An undertaking of this kind is proceed- 
ing at this very moment. The several 
missionary committees will soon have a 
collection of formulas submitted to them 
which have been about twenty yearsin use, 
in which they are asked whether they will 
forward copies of the same to their mission- 
aries, and ther collect and return the an- 
swers. It is much to be desired that these 
questions may not be thrown into the 
waste basket. May the Lord dispose the 
hearts of those persons to whom the guid- 
atice of the missions is intrusted, to favor 
this undertaking ; for it concerns a work 
which is of real importance for the fur- 
ther extension of the kingdom of God. 
May these lines also be effectual in con- 
vincing many readers how indispensable 
mission maps are to us, if we desire to 
have an accurate knowledge and concep- 
tion of the field of missionary labor. 

This, at least, is clear,—that the more 


accurate this knowledge is, the more 


zealous and ardent will be our prayers 
for this holy cause; and may the Lord 
make our prayers for missions more ear- 
nest, that their operations may also be 
more eflicacious.—Dr. R. Grundemann, 
Frankfort on the Oder, Prussia, in Chris- 
tian Work. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES MISSION. 


The New Hebrides were first discov- 
ered by Quiros in 1606. Quiros had 
been major pilot to Mendana, in his voy- 
age of discovery. He supposed the New 
Hebrides to be part of the great south- 
ern continent,—the object that filled the 
science! It would be worth while if more at- 
tention were paid to this subject in the mission 
houses, and if pupils were timely aceustomed, 
as they might be in a very short period, to the 
us¢ of the required instruments. 
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imaginations of all the early adventur- 
ers;—and called it Tierra del Espiritu 
Santo. In the large bay of St. Jago, pe 
the north end of the largest island, he 
founded a town, which he called La Nu- 
eva Jerusalem—the New Jerusalem— 
but which was subsequently abandoned. 
Nothing more was known of this group 
for more than a century and a half. In 
1768, Bougainville ascertained that the 
land discovered by Quiros was not a con- 
tinent, but agroup of islands. He sailed 
through the passage that bears his name, 
between Mallicolo and Espiritu Santo, 
landed upon the Isle of Lepers, and 
called the group by the name of the 
Great Cyclades. In 1773, Captain Cook 
explored the entire group, and called 
them the New Hebrides, supposing them to 
be the most western islands in the Pacific. 
The New Hebrides group extends to 
about 400 miles in length, lying N.N.W. 
and §.S.E. between 21 degrees and 15 
degrees S. latitude, and 171 degrees and 
166 degrees E. longitude. They lie 
nearly due north of New Zealand. There 
are from twenty to thirty islands in the 
group, ten of which are of considerable 
extent. 

After Cook’s exploration, this gfoup 
attracted no notice for more than sixty 
years. It is only within the last quarter 
of a century or so, that missions and the 
sandal-wood trade have brought them 
somewhat prominently before the public. 
Erromanga, one of the islands of this 
group, has obtained a world-wide noto- 
riety from the lives of four missionaries 
being sacrificed in the attempt to intro- 
duce the gospel among its benighted and 
degraded inhabitants. In 1839, the first 
effort was made to introduce the gospel 
into the New Hebrides by John Williams. 
He left Samoan teachers on Tanna; but 
on the following day he and his young 
friend Harris fell martyrs at Dillon’s 
Bay, Erromanga. In 1861, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon fell victims, near the same place, 
to the blind fury of the superstitious na- 
tives. 

The next attempt to establish a mis- 
sion on Tanna was made by the Rev. 
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Messrs. Turner and Nisbett, in 1842.— 
They labored, with much encouragement, 
for about seven months ; but an epidemic 
breaking out, war followed, and they 
were obliged to escape for their lives. 
Several of the islands continued to be 
occupied by teachers; but it was not till 
1848 that any part of the group was 
again occupied by missionaries. That 
year, Mr. Geddie, from the Presbyterian 
church of Nova Scotia, and Mr. Powell, 
of the London Missionary Society, from 
Samoa, settled on Aneiteum. At the 


end of the first year, Mr. Powell return- 


ed to his former field of labor in Samoa. 
For the next three years, Mr. and Mrs 
Geddie labored alone. In 1852, I ar- 
rived from New Zealand, where I had 
been laboring for nearly eight years, 
partly among the natives, and partly 
among the Scotch settlers. Our arrival 
was at a most opportune juncture ; va- 
rious forms of opposition had been re- 
moved; a movement in favor of Chris- 
tianity had just commenced, and we ar- 
rived just at the most favorable time for 
assisting to carry it forward. In less than 
six years after our arrival, in less than ten 
years after the settlement of missionaries, 
the whole population (3500) had aband- 
oned heathenism and placed themselves 
under Christian instruction. In 1857, Mr. 


Gordon arrived from Nova Scotia, and 


was settled on Erromanga, where he and 
Mrs. Gordon labored for four years with 
considerable encouragement, and with- 
out any apparent danger, till the measles 
broke out, and the people were dying by 
hundreds on all sides of them. Itis a 
fixed article of belief throughout all those 
islands, that neither death, disease, nor 
any calamity, is occasioned by natural 
causes; they are all produced by sorcery 
and witchcraft. Their sacred men are 
all disease-makers. The missionaries are 
all sacred men; they administer medi- 
cines, and profess to cure diseases; and 
the natural inference is, that if they can 
cure, they can also cause disease. Work- 
ing on this feeling, during this awfully ex- 
citing time, an enemy to the mission, it 


is confidently said, instigated the natives 
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against the missionary and his wife, as 
causing the epidemic. The melancholy 
result is already stated. 

The following year, 1858, three more 
missionaries joined us,—Mr. Matheson, 
from the Presbyterian Church of Nova 
Scotia, and Messrs. Paton and Copeland, 
from the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland. These three brethren were 
located on Tanna. In 1859, my wife and 
I, accompanied by a native of Aneiteum, 
returned home in the “John Williams,” 


that I might superintend the printing of . 


the New Testament in the language of 
Aneiteum. Mr. Copeland took charge 
of our station during our absence. In 
1860, Mr. and Mrs. Johnston arrived 
from Nova Scotia, and were settled on 
Tanna. All was encouragement and 
prosperity in our migsion, till 1859.— 
Aneiteum was Christianized, Erromanga 
and Tanna were supplied with mission- 
aries; and three other islands, Aniwa, 
Fotuna, and Faté, were supplied with 
teachers, and ready for the reception of 
missionaries. It seemed to be only a 
. question of time, that, humanly speak- 
ing, could be almost safely calculated, 
when these five islands would also be 
Christian ; but the Lord’s thoughts are 
not as man’s thoughts. 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Our first trial was in 1859, on the 
death of Mrs. Paton ; she died six months 
after her arrival on the island. 186)-2 
were, however, the two great years of 
trial to this misssion ; in the end of 1860, 
the measles were brought from Sydney 
to these islands by two sandal-wood ves- 
sels. It would appear asif no care what- 
ever had been taken by those on board 
to prevent the infection from spreading ; 
it would seem as if they purposely tried 
to spread,the disease, especially at the 
stations occupied by missionaries and 
teachers. The results were fearful; on 
Aneiteum more than a third of the pop- 
ulation were consigned to their graves ; 
on Erromanga the mortality seems to 
have been still greater. About the same 
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time a fearful hurricane once and again 
passed over those islands, destroying or 
damaging mission buildings to a great 
extent, and laying waste the houses and 
food plantations of the natives; these 
were followed by partial famine, which 
greatly aggravated the calamity caused 
by the measles. 

Mr. Johnston died on Tanna about 
six months after his arrival; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon were massacred on Erro- 
manga, as stated above; a fine new 
church was burned on Aneiteum; this 
was the work of a superstitious heathen, 
one of a few stragglers that still clung 
in heart rather than life to the faith of 
their fathers. This year was altogether . 
one of unprecedented trial both to the 
missionaries and the natives. 

In 1862 another great hurricane pass- 
ed over the islands, laying waste every- 
thing in its progress, but was withal less 
destructive than those of the preceding 
year. War broke out on Tanna; and 
in consequence of this, both the mission 
stations were broken up, and the mission- 
aries fled to Aneiteum to save their lives. 
Mr. Matheson’s health was in a preca- 
rious state when he first arrived here, 
and Mrs. Matheson, though in good 
health, was not robust. They suffered 
so much during those trying times, that 
Mrs. Matheson died six weeks after her 
return to Aneiteum. Mr. Matheson sur- 
vived six months, but died on Maré, 
whither he had gone for a change of air. 
Mr. Paton being driven from Tanna, with 
no immediate prospect of resuming his 
labors there, was appointed by his breth- 
ren to visit Australia, and bring the 
claims of this mission before the Chris- 
tian public there, especially the Presby- 
terians. 

The result of his appeals on behalf of 
the New Hebrides Mission,—his raising 
nearly 5000/. in the different colonies for 
the new mission vessel, for the bringing 
out of new missionaries and for the sup- 
port of native teachers,—these things are 
all well known. Our new vessel has 
been built in Nova Scotia, and is, as we 
hope, at this time on her way out to 
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those islands with a reinforcement of 
missionaries. Mr. Paton has returned to 
Scotland to try and obtain a larger staff 
of missionaries for the New Hebrides; 
for truly the harvest here is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. Mr. and Mrs. 
Geddie, after nearly sixteen years of hard 
incessant labor on this island, are about 
to pay a visit to Nova Scotia, with the 
view of recruiting their health and awak- 
ening a deeper interest in” behalf of this 
group. 

But some may be disposed to say,— 
What has been accomplished by all this 
expenditure of men and money,—all this 
waste of life and labor? To a superfi- 
cial observer the results might appear 
very small; but to those who look deep- 
er, the results, as a whole, are worthy of 
all the expenditure. On all these six 
islands a great amount of knowledge and 
experience has been gained, which will 
be of great advantage in future opera- 
tions. On every one of them deep im- 
pressions in favor of Christianity have 
been made. On all of them we have a 
native agency more or less numerous. 
On Erromanga we have a few church 
members, and a considerable number who 
profess Christianity and meet every Sab- 
bath for public worship. 

Within the last few months there has 
been a decided reaction there in favor 
of Christianity. We have two teachers 
and their wives from this island residing 
on Erromanga. They have written to 
us lately, requesting us to send the other 
four. On Faté we have a church form- 
ed, containing about thirty members, and 
about two hundred who profess Chris- 
tianity and maintain the worship of God. 
On Faté they have never had a mission- 
ary residing among them. The work 
has all been accomplished by native 
teachers from Samoa and the Hervey 
Islands; latterly natives from this island 
have gone to their assistance. The John 
Will?ams visits all these islands once a 
year, and we codperate with the agents 
of the London Missionary Society. 

On Aneiteum, for years past, the whole 
population has been under Christian in- 
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struction. War, murder, cannibalism, the 
strangulation of widows, and infapticide, 
all the cruelties and all the abominations 
of heathenism have passed away. Peace 
and quietness are everywhere enjoyed ; 
life and property are as secure as in any 
part of Christendom. It is little more - 
than thirty years since the first ship was 
seen on the shores of Aneiteum. The 
natives thought it was a natmas or god. 
A white man was put ashore and left; 
for what cause is unknown. He was 
carefully scrutinized, then killed, cooked 
and eaten. 

When the first vessel came to anchor, 
after grave debate on the part of the na- 
tives as to what was to be done, a party 
of the most courageous spirits set off to 
the vessel in a canoe, bearing as an offer- 
ing cocoa nuts, bananas, and taro. As 
they approached the vessel, they saw the 
men on board smoking tobacco; it was 
a practice utterly unknown to them.— 
“See, see,” they said to one another, 
“these are the natmasses of the sun ; they 
are all eating fire!” Now, however, 
Christianity and civilization are advanc- 
ing as rapidly on this island, in propor- 
tion to the length of time they have been 
introduced, as they are doing in any of 
the Christianized islands of the Pacific. 
The Sabbath is a day of unbroken re- 
ligious rest. Family worship night and 
morning is universal. We have about 
sixty schools, taught by native teachers, 
at which the whole population are learn- 
ing to read, and a large number to write 
and cipher. The whole of the New Tes- 
tament, and several books of the Old 
are now printed and in the hands of the 
natives. We have about four hundred 
church members on the island; each 
missionary has a session, consisting of a 
good staff of elders anddeacons. At the 
half-yearly communion at Mr. Geddie’s 
station, five weeks ago, there were pres- 
ent three missionaries, twenty-five elders 
and deacons, about three hundred com- 
municants, and a congregation of about 
eight hundred. At the communion at 
my station, a month before that, I admit- 
ted forty-four new members. None, how- 
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ever, had been admitted for a twelve- 
month before. 

On our return, Mr. Copeland had a 
class of candidates, containing upwards 
of fifty, meeting weekly for instruction. 
Of these the session were unanimous in 
admitting forty-four. The rest were de- 
tained for further instruction, and a long- 
er trial of character. The attendance 
upon both churches and schools is re- 
markably good; better in proportion to 
the population than I have ever seen it. 
The prospects of the mission on this isl- 
and are altogether very encouraging; 
the severe trials through which the na- 
tives have passed have not shaken their 
faith in the truth and power of the gos- 
pel. They were never, as a whole, more 
attentive to the means of grace than they 
are at present, or living apparently more 
under the influence of God’s Word and 
Spirit. 

In August last we received 2900 cop- 
ies of the Aneiteum New Testament, 
sent out by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. We lost no time in letting 
the natives have access to the Testa- 
ments; upwards of a thousand copies are 
already in their hands; and they are 
reading them with great interest. As 
they are being paid for, not by individ- 
uals, each one for himself, but by con- 
tributions from the entire community, 
we have done with the Testaments as 
we have done with all our other books— 
we have distributed them by merit ; we 
have given them to the best readers first, 
and only to those who can read tolerably 
well; we make them prizes to be con- 
tended for, but prizes which everyone 
may obtain. 

The natives have as yet no money, 
but they give willingly of what they 
have. We have introduced the cultiva- 
tion of cotton this year; and we at one 
time thought of making them pay for 
their Testaments from their first year’s 
cotton crop; but to say nothing of the 
fact, that it will be nearly a twelvemonth 
before that can be in the market, I found, 
on our return to this island in July last, 
that the natives were-collecting and pre- 
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paring a large quantity of arrowroot, as 
a contribution to the mission, and there 
was also a quantity lying over from the 
previous year. In all the circumstances 
of the case, we advised the natives to 
appropriate this as part payment for 
their Testaments. It has been prepared 
with great care, under the superintend- 
ence of the missionaries, hence we can 
warrant its being genuine. We are 
very desirous that the natives should 
pay for the whole of the Testaments, and 
that their arrowroot should be sold to 
the best advantage. We are consigning 
it to earnest friends of our mission in dif- 
ferent parts of Australia, New Zealand, 
and at home. We are sending off just 
now about 6000 lbs. 

The cotton enterprise promises well; 
the natives are taking up the cultivation 
of the plant with much energy. There 
is not a settlement on this island in which 
there is not more or less planted. Cot- 
ton is indigenous to this island; it grows 
the whole year round, and yields two 
crops in the year. We have been sup- 
plied. with the best foreign seed from 
Manchester. The seed sown in July and 
August is not only in blossom, but is fast 
opening its snow-white silky fibres to the 
sun. The season, too, has been very pro- 
pitious; the earth, with maternal fond- 
ness, opened her soft, warm bosom to re- 
ceive the feeble nursling; the paternal 
sun smiled most lovingly on the timid, 
trembling exile; and the genial skies 
shed copious tears of sympathy on this 
forlorn but promising stranger. Under 
these fostering influences, it is fast grow- 
ing up into loving favor, and is becoming 
the admiration of the whole island. The 
fact that it is coming so fast to maturity, 


‘and promising such a speedy return, is 


giving very sensible support to the rather 
weak and faltering faith of the planters. © 
When fully Christianized, but not till 
Christianized, the commercial value of » 
these islands will become great. The 
present island trade is doing little or 
nothing to benefit the natives or develop 
the resources of the islands. In most 
cases it is doing the very opposite; it is 
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carried on at great risks; it may enrich 
a few individuals ; it has done so; but it 
is doing nothing for the general or per- 
manent interests either of commerce or 
humanity. These islangls are totally un- 
fit for colonizing pur ; the climate is 
unhealthy, and there is no extent of un- 
occupied land. But as far and as fast as 
the natives are Christianized, they will 
cultivate and sell cotton, coffee, arrow- 
root, cocoa-nut oil, oranges, and other 
tropical productions, and purchase man- 
ufactured goods in return. What has 
been done on one island may, with the 
. blessing of God, be as soon and as effect- 
ually done over the whole group, if the 
missionary agency and the money power 
are supplied to the requisite amount. 

If we take the whole history of the 
South Sea missions as the basis of our 
calculations, we find that on an average 
every missionary sent forth to these isl- 
ands gathers in two hundred church 
members; and every £100 expended on 
these missions supplies the money power 
requisite for bringing one hundred 
heathens over to Christianity, ten 
of whom will be members of the visi- 
ble church. In the face of all these 
facts, we do trust that the churches of 
New South Wales and of all Australia 
will awaken to a full sense of the obliga- 
tions resting upon them, to extend the 
knowledge of the gospel among these be- 
nighted and degraded, but hopeful isl- 
anders. They and others responded no- 
bly to the first appeal made in behalf of 
this group; but we hope that this will be 
simply an earnest of general, sustained, 
and permanent efforts to bring the mul- 
titude of these isles under the dominion 
of Him who is the Prince of Peace, and 
the author of eternal salvation.—Rev. J. 

Inglis in Christian Work. 

 Aneiteum, December, 1863. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AT PEKIN. 
Few probably are aware that Pekin, 
the seat of the Chinese government, un- 
til late years so little known, so inacces- 
sible to European science and literature, 
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and invested by our imaginations with 

much that was almost fabulous, is now 

the seat of a vigorous medical mission. 

This fact, surely, when calmly looked at, 

is one of great importance, and full of 
encouragement to all who take an en- 

lightened interest in the well-being of | 
their fellow-men, and in the progress of 
Christianity. It means this: that many 

thousand inhabitants of that vast heath- 

en empire have their bodily ailments 

and infirmities cared for and treated ac- 

cording to the principles of British sur- 

gery and medicine, while at the same 

time, and as a rule of the institution, 

every patient, before being admitted for 

advice, has the gospel of Christ pro- 

claimed in his hearing by well-accredited 

teachers. 

Mr. Lockhart, a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, long and favorably 
known at Shanghai, arrived in Pekin in 
the autumn of 1861, resided for several 
weeks at the British Legation, and then 
obtained a house of his own, where the 
inhabitants speedily found him out, and 
came in numbers for relief; at first, two 
or three persons a day ; then a dozen or 
more, and afterwards twenty or thirty. 
Among the earlier cases a few striking 
ones occurred, which no doubt created 
an impression and had an influence in - 
rapidly increasing the number of appli-— 
cants. 

The first annual report of his hospi- 
tal, belonging to the London Missionary 
Society, embraced a period of only fif- 
teen months from its opening, and no 
fewer than twenty-two thousand individ- 
uals had applied for advice. This num- 
ber embraced all classes, officers of every 
rank, with their wives, mothers, ehildren, 
and other relations; merchants and shop- 
keepers, working people and villagers, 
and numerous beggars. Ladies also, and 
respectable women were present in large 
numbers. An ex-guardian of the heir- 
apparent and President of the Board of 
Revenue, came for the treatment of par- 
alysis. Dr. Lockhart visited him after- 
wards at his own house, and attended 
some members of his family, including 
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one or two of his daughters. , The Pres- 
ident of the Board of Punishment sent 
his son as a patient. Officials of the va- 
rious other Boards; members of the cen- 

‘sorate; members of the Haulau-yaen ; 
members of the imperial family ; eunuchs 
of the palace; civil and military officers 
of red, blue, white, and gold buttons, and 
numerous other officials have all pre- 
sented themselves as patients. 

We mention these particulars, to con- 
vey to our readers some idea of the 
avidity and earnestness with which these 
suffering Chinese avail themselves of for- 
eign professional skill, and also of the es- 
timation in which, after a lengthened 
public experience, the hospital and dis- 
pensary are evidently held. Do they 
not at the same time reyeal to us the re- 
markable door of entrance which has 

“been opened, through medical agency, in 
‘ the very metropolis of China, so long 
hermetically sealed against the truth, for 
the gospel of salvation to thousands of 
all ranks and ages otherwise inaccessi- 
ble? Be it remembered, too, that the 
circumstances under which Christ is thus 
held forth are eminently propitious; for 
many of the hearers are already touched 
in their hearts with a grateful sense of 
benefits received, and not a few, it may 
be hoped, are prepared by bodily suffer- 
ing and mental anxiety for that divine 
balm which*the Great Physician Himself 
can alone administer and apply. It ap- 
pears to us, that Mr. Lockhart and his 
missionary coadjutors may look for an ex- 
traordinary blessing upon their labors, 
because these are carried on, as nearly as 
may be after the plan and fashion of Him 
who, while He preached the gospel of 
the kingdom, healed every disease and 
every sickness among the people. 
, This is not the place for referring par- 
ticularly to the professional details of Mr. 
Lockhart’s report; but we may say that 
they are full of scientific interest, as could 
hardly fail to be the case, considering his 
intelligence, his great experience else- 
where, and the vast field to which he has 
been recently introduced. 
The second report from Pekin, embrac- 
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ing the twelve months from January Ist 
to December 31st, 1863, is now before us. 
The same general plan of procedure con- 
tinues. The out-patients have been-at- 
tended to every day, and all classes of 
people have applied for relief. Upwards 
of ten thousand individuals have been 
treated. Numbers of these have been 
seen daily, or twice or thrice a-week for 
a lengthened period, and almost all of 
them several times; but each case is reg- 
istered only once, on being first seen, and 
no record is kept of the subsequent vis- 
its. Many of the patients have come 
from provincial cities and towns, and also 
from distant places beyond the Great 
Wall. 

Religious instruction continues to oc- 
cupy a prominent position at the dispen- 
sary. Daily services are held in the hall 
by the Rev. J. Edkins and a native 
preacher, during the time that the pa- 
tients are waiting for their turn to be at- 
tended to by the surgeon ; and, in addi- 
tion to this oral teaching, many copies of 
the New Testament in Chinese, and va- 
rious religious books, have been distribut- 
ed. 

It cannot be doubted, that in these dif- 
ferent modes the good seed of the Word 
has been largely and widely scattered, 
and no man can estimate the result. “He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” 

Mr. Lockhart’s dispensary, as he tells 
us in his report, is not the only medical 
missionary institution in Pekin. Dr. I. 
A. Stewart, of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, has lately obtained 
premises in another quarter of the city 
and is beginning to attend patients in the 
same evangelistic spirit. He received his 
professional education in Edinburgh, un- 
der the auspices of the Medical Mission- 
ary Society, was trained at the Cowgate 
Dispensary by Mr. Burns Thomson in 
company with Mr. Andrew Davidson, of 
Madagascar, Dr. W. Robson, of Calcutta, 
Mr. Valentine, of Rajputana, and Mr. 
Low, of Travancore, and will doubtless 
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conduct his new and important enterprise 
on the same principles that characterize 
the parent institution at home.— Christian 
Work. 


MAR ELIAS, THE NESTORIAN BISHOP. 


Mr. Rhea furnishes the following no- 
tice of the death and the life of a most 
excellent Nestorian Bishop. Few such 
men adorn any church. 

“Since our last monthly communica- 
tion, the venerable Mar Elias has enter- 
ed into rest. He fell asleep in Jesus, 
December 6, Sabbath morning. He was 
more than eighty years of age, and until 
within a week of his death, remarkable 
for his vigor, walking on foot to town to 
attend the monthly concert, a distance of 
five miles, and visiting to the last, as he 
had done for many years, the villages of 
his diocese. He was seriously ill but 
three days. His mind was clear; and 
though greatly prostrated, and his words 
few, what he said showed the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death—‘God’s Word,’ God’s 
work.’ When the young men, now God’s 
standard-bearers in the village, asked for 
his dying charge, it was: ‘See to it that 
ye hold fast to God’s Word;’ a charge 
deeply solemn and impressive, coming as 
it did from the lips of one who, for so 
many years, had made that Word his 
staff, and constant song. 

“An immense concourse gathered from 
the surrounding country, far and near, 
to do honor to hismemory. Dr. Perkins 
preached, from the text: ‘My father, my 
father! the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof.’ The services of that day 
will be long remembered for their deep 
solemnity. As the people bore him to 
the grave, and now and then halted to 
sing a plaintive strain, or chant a psalm, 
a well known book lay upon his bosom. 
He used often to say of it, ‘This is my 
prayer book.’ It was ‘Green Pastures,’ 
issued from our press many years ago; a 
book which holds a place secdnd only to 
the Bible, in the homes of many pious 
Nestorians. 


“While our good old bishop was not an 
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educated man,—his knowledge in books 
extending little beyond the Word of God, 
—and had but ordinary intellectual abil- 
ity, he was, still, one of the most deeply 
interesting characters among the Nesto- - 
rians. There is no name among them 
that will be more fragrant, none that de- 
serves a more honored place in the annals 
of his church. . 

“His vow of entire consecration to the 
service of God, when about forty years 
of age; the singularity of his position 
here thirty years ago,—devout, spiritual, 
God-fearing, and active, when a deep 
night hung over his whole people,—like 
a lofty pillar, or mountain beacon whose 
summit had caught the first beams of the 
sun, which was soon to flood all below 
with its glory ; his prophetic anticipation 
of the coming of missionaries; his joy 
in welcoming them; his peculiar attach- 
ment to them and their families; his 
true-hearted devotion to them as God’s 
ministers,and to their work, through a 
long series of years and through all kinds 
of vicissitudes; the charming simplicity 
and guilelessness of his character,—open 
and ingenuous as a child; (starting sud- 
denly from his seat one morning, just as 
we were about to sing at family worship, 
and crossing the room, he whispered, 
‘Won't you sing this morning, ‘On the 
cross,’ I think it is very beautiful ;’) his 
wonderful love for the Word of God, 
making it his meditation by day and by 
night,—not able to pass two or three 
hours consecutively, without drinking 
from this well-spring of life; (how often 
have I seen him searching restlessly about 
the room for a Syriac Testament, as if 
he was famishing with spiritual hunger, 
while his own Bible illustrated this char- 
acteristic, so full of marks indicating 
those noted passages which had been to 
him Gileads, and Bethels, and Ebenezers, 
as he travelled on, to the city of God ;) 
the childlike gentleness of his character, 
—though, when stirred in God’s behalf, 
he showed a lion-hearted courage, tear- 
ing down the pictures and images which 
papal hands had stealthily hung on the 
walls of his church, and pitching them 
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indignantly from the door; his love of 
sound doctrine, holding forth the word of 
life in his humble way, always and every 
where, his face never so full of spiritual 
light, as when he would come in‘ and re- 
hearse a conversation he had just had 
with some Mussulman friend, to whom he 
had opened the Scriptures, and talked 
of the kingdom yet to fill the whole 
earth,—the brotherhood of all races,— 
the one flock and the one shepherd; his 
suffering, silent patience,—that of a gen- 
tle, sensitive nature,—in a land of cruel 
wrong, under heavy burdens, borne un- 
complainingly for many years; his won- 
derful spirituality, all. things earthly be- 
ing but the types of the heavenly,—the 
one, by resemblance or contrast, con- 
stantly suggesting the other, so that he 
could not be reminded that he was late 
to tea without the quick reply, ‘May I 
not be late at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb,’—or, ‘Jesus will gather us all in, 
in season ;’—al! these traits of singular 
and Christlike beauty, combined to make 
a character which, in this weary land, 
was a constant rest to the toil-worn mis- 
sionary,—an influence for good, silently 
but continually streaming forth into the 
darkness of spiritual death hanging over 
the people. God, who accurately weighs 
all men and means, only knows how much 
his cause and kingdom in Persia has been 
advanced by the true-hearted, firm sup- 
port of Mar Elias, than whom the Nes- 
torian church never had a more devout, 
spiritual’ and evangelical bishop. 

Having lived a long life, beautiful and 
redolent with the grace of Christ, he was 
gathered like a shock of corn fully ripe, 
to the innumerable company of holy 
men, washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. He sleeps in the shadow 
of the church he so much loved; and 
there is no one of the hundreds passing 
and repassing through that door, that 
will not bless his name and memory.— 
For the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance.—Missionary Her- 
ald. 


Miscellany. — Religions Interest in Egypt. 
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RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN EGYPT. 

A writer in Egypt communicates the 
following letter to “Christian Work.” 

“The reports from Cairo have of late 
been of a most interesting character. 
Just after I left there was a bitter perse- 
cution from the Patriarch and some of 
his people, but it seemed only to drive 
our brethren—both the missionaries and 
the natives—to God in wrestling prayer, 
and the result was that soon there were 
several prayer meetings in different parts 
of the city, and, strange to say, one of 
them in the patriarchate. This seemed 
to disarm persecution—nay, more, to 
bring down the blessing of God, and soon 
there was a marked revival, especially in 
the girls’ school. The first of it was that 
one of the girls, Bamba, the daughter of 
an Abyssinian woman, went to Miss Dales 
to talk about her soul, and Miss D. found _ 
that she gave evidence of a change of 
heart, and, on visiting her mother, that 
for some time she had been reading to 
her and praying with her. The next 
morring, when Miss D. went into the 
school-room, she found the elder girls ab- 
sent, and, asking for them, she found 
them in the infant school-room upon their 
knees, weeping and praying. ‘This was 
the beginning of the work, and quietly 
and deeply it seems since to have pro- 
gressed. 

“In Upper Egypt, also, the work seems 
to progress. Brother Hagg writes: ‘Mat- 
ters in the Fayoum are as interesting as 
ever, and one of us should go there as 
soon as possible. Osiout, too, seems — 
ready for the preached gospel. Bashvi 
visited 101 towns and villages in the 
Morning Star (the small vessel fitted out 
last year for ascending the canals, and 
thus gaining access to the villages at a 
distance from the Nile), and sold books 
to the value of £78 odd. He preached 
in most of the churches, and was wel- 
comed everywhere. Our sales last year 
have been ahead: of what they were in 
1862. In 1862 they were 5516 volumes 
in 1866, 5794 volumes.’ 
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*- Boston South Asso., Hyde Park 


1864. ] 


“Our Cairo church, though most of its 
members are very poor, has shown great 
liberality in their contributions for the 


poor, &c. 
“The number of communicants is now 


forty-four.” 


ARRIVAL. AND DEPARTURE OF 
MISSIC NARIES. 


Mr. Telford and family, formerly of 
the Siam, and late of the Tie Chiu Mis- 
sion in China, arrived at New York, via 
California, July 19. 

Mr. Bennett, of the Rangoon Mission, 
arrived in New York Aug. 17. 

Dr. Dean, formerly missionary in Siam 
and China, with his family and Mr. C. 
‘A. Chilcott, a newly appointed mission- 
ary to the Chinese in Siam, sailed from 
New York Aug. 13th, for Bangkok, via 
California. 

Mrs. Knowlton, who has been in this 
country several months for the recovery 
of her health, sailed in the same vessel. 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED in Avucust, 1864. 
Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy, 
tow. exchange, 20; Saco, ch. 6; 
Cherryfield, ch. 5; Liberty, 
Rev. Moses J. Kelly, 6th Me. 


vol., 10; 
New Hampshire, 
South New Market, Dr. Samuel 
Perham 4; Lebanon, ch., Rev. 
John McKinlay tr., tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care Rev. E. Kin- 
caid, Prome, Burmah, 30.12; 
Luther W. Nichols 


Vermont. 
Franklin, Elias Truax 
Massachusetts. 

500.00 


A friend 

Boston North Asso., West Acton, 
ch., James M. Brown tr., of wh. 
6.85 is fr. Sab. sch., 8.85; Som- 
erville, 1st ch., Geo. W- Rob- 
inson tr., 54.13; Perkins st. 
ch., James E. Perkins 12; 74.98 

; Brook- 


and Fairmount, ch. 
Brooks tr., 


line, ch., Dea. 


Donations. 


37.67; 
i Mrs. Hannah 


50 cts.; Roxbury, a friend 5; 
Fiskdale, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Clark 1.50; 

Franklin Asso., J. B. Bardwell 
tr., Conway, ch. 

Wachusett Asso., Leominster, 
Central ch. 

Lowell Asso., Lawrence, 1st ch., 
Charles F. Crocker tr., 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch. 42; Webster, ch., of wh. 
4.32 is fr. Sab. sch., tow. sup. 
of James Converse, Teloogoo 
Mission, 38.53; 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Central ch., J. C. 
Hartshorn, tow. sup. of nat. 
r., care Rey. E. Kincaid, D.D., 
me, Burmah, 
Connecticut. 
Norwich, Central ch., Fem. Mite 


Soc., per Mrs. Lucius Thomp- - 


son 
Bap. State Convention, W. Gris- 
wold tr., Hartford, lst ch. . 


New York. 


Gloversville, M. L. Kelwig 
Buffalo Asso., H. Webster tr., 
Buffalo, 1st German Bap. ch. 
Broome and Tioga Asso., W. 

Spencer tr., 
Elmira, 1st ch. 
Coll. by Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
ec 


Worcester Asso., Jefferson and 
Gilboa, ch. 11; Richmondville 
and F., ch. 7; Summit, 1st ch. 


7.28 ; 

Union Asso., Banksville, ch. 3.75; 
Cross River, ch. 13.25; 

New York Asso., Middletown, ch. 
18; Nyack, ch., of wh. 8.31 is 
fr. Sab. sch. 


22; 
Rensselaersville Asso., Green- 


ville, ch. 9.80; New Baltimore, 
ch. 25.75; Mrs.‘Jane E. Palm- 
er 72; Rev. J. B. Van Husen 
5; E. Wells 5; 


Buffalo Asso., Buffalo, 
Maple Hill, 


ton st. ch. 
Deposit Asso. 18.95; 
ch. 8.40; Mrs. S. P. Brown 3 
Colesville, ch. 40.75; m- 
ville, ch. 2; 


801.86 


1.00 
14.25 


78.46 
65.86 


117.55 


71.10 


Monroe Asso., Fairport, H 
A. Deland ma 


Hudson River South Asso., 
Yonkers, ch. 216.15; W. P. 
Groom, tow. sup. of Rev. M. 
Knowlton, Ningpo, China, 

Onondaga Asso, M. C. Palmer 

Dutchess Asso., Beekman, ch. 

Genesee River Asso., 

New Jersey. 

Coll. per Rey. James: French, 
Dist. 


ec. 
West New Jersey Asso., Mullica 
Hill, ch. 


411 
9.75 
9.35 
25.12 
— 750.90 
57.00 
.00 
—— 851.86 
25.28 
40.00 
53.00 
89.12 
90 
291.15 
3.00 
5.00 
9.00 
— 963.65 | 
27.97 
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Pennsylvania. 
Johnstown, Welsh ch. 6; Cov- 
ington, Rev. G. P. Watrous 


5.80; 

Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., viz: . 

Philadelphia Asso. meng 
5th ch., Wm. Mann 127.69: 
Isaac Ford, to cons. Isaac Ford 
Jr. H.L.M., 100; T. Tolman 
20; John Johnson 10; Mary 
Tolman 5; John S. Lungren 
5; J. McAllister 5; B. C. Ev- 
erett 2; Jennie Tolman 3; M. 
E. Parker 2; Mrs. B. C. Ever- 
ett3; Jane “_ 2; D. Don- 
ald 1; Sarah W. Tolman 1; 
Mary H. Tolman 1; Sarah Wil- 
liams 1; R. V. Boswell 1; Jo- 
seph Smith 1; R. McDermot 
1; coll. 8.31; . 

Northumberland Asso.,' Jersey 
Shore, ch. 2; Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, Soc. of Inqg., H. F. 
Knights 9; McEwensville, Re- 
Milton, 

’ 


Ohio. 

Norwalk, ch., O. G. Carter tr., 
15; Fulton Co., “Zaccheus’ 
50; Ashtabula, Ist ch. 27; 

Lorain Asso., S. C. Hayee tr., 
Camden, ch. 6.50; Henrietta, 
ch. 9; North Amherst, ch. 10; 
Sullivan, ch. 4; 

Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 

Coshocton Asso., Mill Fork, ch. 
8.50; Roscoe, John D. Camp- 
ton 1; O. P. Simpson 40 cts.; 
Keene, D. B. Whittemore 1; 
coll. 15.33; 

Scioto Asso. 


Illinois. 


Bloomington, George Wilson 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. O 
Dist. Sec., viz: 

Carrolton Asso., Jerseyville, ch. 

Dixon Asso , Galena, ¢ .6; York, 
ch., Sab. sch., infant class, tow. 
sup. of Rev. E. P. Scott, Now- 
gong, Assam, 1; Lyndon, of 
wh. 25 is fr. J. M. Scott, 10 fr. 
Mary T. Scott and 1 fr. Louisa 
Thomas, to sup. boys in Rev. 
E. P. Scott’s Mikir school, 
Nowgong, Assam, 36; 

Illinois River East Asso., Belle 
Plain, ch. 22.80; Washb 
Miss Hattie L. Robinson 
cts. ; 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of boy in Rev. 
E. P. Scott's Mikir school, 
Nowgong, Assam, 


Indiana. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, Dist. 
Sec., viz: 

Bedford Asso. 

Currie’s Prairie Asso., New Har- 
mony, ch. 12; Terre Haute, 
ist ch., Sab. sch., to sup. E. G. 
Taylor, in Rev. B. C. Thomas’ 
school, Henthada, Burmah, 


Donations. 


35; 
Mt. Zion Asso. 


Towa. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., viz: 

Burlington Asso.,coll. 12; Wash- 
ington, ch. 2.50; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch., J. P. Roberts 1; 

Linn Asso., Vinton, ch. 

Oskaloosa Asso., Oskaloosa, ch., 
Sab. sch., to sup. boy in Rev. 
E. P. Scott’s Mikir school, 


Nowgong, 


Michigan. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., viz: 

Jackson As<o., Sand Stone, ch., 
per tr. of Convention 

Lenawee Asso., Fairfield and 
Royalton, ch., per tr. of Con- 
vention, 


Michigan ‘Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. 


Minnesota. 

St. Paul, Mrs. Daniel D. Merrill, 
avails of coin, 

Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., viz: 

Minnesota Asso., Hastings, ch., 
of wh. 6 is for Bibles in Bur- 
mah, and 12 fr. Sab. sch., to 
sup. colporteur, care Rev. M. 
, Assam, 22; 
St. Paul, 1st ch., Sab. sch., for 
Mrs. Ward's school, Sibsagor, 
Assam, 27.15; 

Minnesota Central Asso. 


Wisconsin. 


Warsaw, Mrs. L. I. Dexter, per 
Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
Coll. per -Rev. 8. M. Osgood 

Dist. Sec., 
Janesville Asso., Beloit, ch. 
Winnebago Asso., Ripon, ch. 


Virginia. 
West Virginia, Mason Co., Mt. 
Zion, Miss. Bap. ch. 
Canada West. 
Port Hope, Wm. Craig 
Cape Breton. 
Sidney, Henry Crawley, avails 
of gold, 


Legacies. 
Dorchester, Ms., Mrs. Bathsheba 
M. Flinn, per Robert Vose, 
Esq., Exr., 


Greene, N.Y., Dr. Levi Farr, per 
* J. Juliand, one of the Exrs., 100.00 


200.00 


800.00 


$3,988.97 


Total from April 1 to Aug. 31, 1864, $20,- 
511.07. one 


Donations in Medicines. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne 

- Thomas, Hen ur- 
mah, 


© 
| [ October, 1864, 
— 
31.00 
—— 98.00 
11.80 
15.50 
4.10 
Assam, 25.00 
—— 44.60 
3.70 
a 3.10 
a 5.00 
— 11.80 
12.25 
4 824.05 29.59 
92.00 
29.50 
49.15 
10.10 
— 88.84 
21.23 
— 148.68 
32.00 
9.00 11.75 
q 48.00 
11.00 
25.00 | 
6.05 
| 43.00 $3,688.97 
14.75 
137.80 —— 
20.00 
| 140.65 


